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INTRODUCTION 


More than ten years have passed since the National Council 
of Welfare issued its 1979 report Women and Poverty. During the 
‘eighties, a great deal happened to change the situation of women 


in Canada. 


Among the legislative changes, the centerpiece was the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms, which enshrined women’s right 
to equality in the Constitution. Dozens of other laws were 
enacted or amended at the federal and provincial levels to 
improve anti-discrimination provisions, to reform divorce and 
matrimonial property legislation, and to mandate affirmative 


action and equal pay for work of equal value. 


The period between 1979 and 1990 also saw important changes 
in social programs, including larger child benefits for low-income 
families and significant improvements in the Guaranteed Income 


Supplement for seniors. 


Most important for the immediate financial situation of women 
aged 25 to 65, their labour force participation increased from 


53 pereentytor6s percent) iniosthytinsiubl tine jobs. 1 


The shocking fact, given all these major developments, is 
that the proportion of women among Canada’s poor has not changed 
noticeably.» Dni1975p59spercentsor the adults living inipoverty 
were women. By 1981, the proportion grew to 61 percent. In 1987, 


it Was backwtots9 percent. 


Women continue to face a significantly higher risk of poverty 


than men. In 1987, 15 percent of women aged 16 and over were 


poor, compared to 11 percent of men. The poverty rate of elderly 

women (22 percent) was double the poverty rate of elderly men (11 

percent). The most poverty-prone of all groups were single-parent 
families headed by women: 57 percent of them lived below the 


poverty line. 


Obviously, the conventional optimistic view that the financial 
problems of women will disappear as more of them get paid jobs 
contains serious flaws. The reality is that as women increase 
their work outside the home to improve their position relative to 


men, even stronger forces are at work to counter their gains. 


What we set out to do in this report was to look closely 
at women’s lives to find out why the positive changes of the 
last decade were not translated into a reduction in their share 
of poverty. What we found was that women are still extremely 
vulnerable to poverty for reasons almost totally beyond their 
eontrol. > The main causes are child care responsibilities, labour 


market inequities, marriage breakdown and widowhood. 


Partly because raising children and running a household 
are heavy burdens that most women assume with little help from 
anyone, and partly because affordable day care services are in 
short supply, the majority of mothers still spend many years 


outside the labour market or in inferior part-time jobs. 


By the time most women return to full-time paid work, it is 
too late for them to catch up. They become the prime victims of 
the built-in injustices of our labour market, which excludes women 
from the best positions, pays them less than they are worth and 
segregates them into a narrow range of low-wage occupations with 


few fringe benefits and limited chances for advancement. 


The only safeguard which stands between most married women 
and poverty is their husbands’ incomes. When this protection 
fails because the husband cannot earn enough, because the marriage 
breaks down or because the husband dies, women who spent many 
years of their lives raising children run a very high risk of 


falling into poverty. 


The figures speak for themselves. Only a third of married 
women under age 65 are employed year round in full-time jobs. 
Of the women who marry, only one in six is married for life. 


The others either separate or divorce or become widowed. 3 


What it all adds up to is guaranteed poverty for large 


numbers of Canadian women at some point in their lives. 


i. HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


Once upon a time, a long time ago, most people lived in 
nomadic tribes that had few possessions and scratched the land for 
their subsistence. In most of these societies, which lasted for 
the greater part of human history, women and men both contributed 
to the food supply - women by gathering plants and small animals 


and men by hunting - and both sexes enjoyed equal economic power. 4 


With the development of agriculture, economic differences 
developed as well. Women’s pregnancies, breastfeeding, and their 
lesser physical strength largely excluded them from activities 
such as plowing distant fields and waging war. As a result, men 
acquired more goods which they could use to trade and thereby 
obtain power and prestige outside their families. These 
differences were perpetuated through the practice of leaving 
property to the first-born son in order to avoid splits which 


would reduce the family’s power. 


The industrial revolution made the economic gender gap wider 
than ever before. As men took jobs in factories, they got cash 
for their work while their wives continued to do unpaid tasks. 
The financial situation of many women worsened as products once 


made at home, such as textiles, began to be made in factories.° 


It seemed for a while as if women would also become wage 
earners, but this was hampered by "protectionist" measures 
excluding them from better-paying positions. As late as 1970, 
there were laws still on the books in Canada setting lower 
working hours for women, restricting the conditions under which 
they could work on night shifts and banning them from certain 


Jobs; such as mining. © 


The Victorian ethic also played an important role by 
advocating full-time homemaking and motherhood. By the beginning 
of the 20th century, the only women tolerated in the paid labour 
market were the unmarried and the very poor. Most of them worked 
as domestics, teachers and seasonal farm workers, or as cheap 


labour in the garment, textile and food-processing industries. / 


Around 1910, bottled milk freed women from nursing and made 
it possible for people of either sex to care for infants. Since 
machines had already largely replaced muscles, there was no longer 


any logical reason for different occupations for women and men. 


The differences between women and men persisted, however, 
because of deeply engrained attitudes about the role of women. 
Many people had come to believe that a woman’s place was in the 
home - an exception was during the Second World War, when many 
women joined the paid labour force temporarily as part of the war 
effort. Many also believed that only men need be paid a "living 
wage," because husbands, not wives, were responsible for 


supporting their families. 


It was not until the ‘seventies and ‘eighties, when a vast 
expansion of clerical and service jobs drew large numbers of 
women into the labour market, that attitudes toward women in 


the workplace really started to change. 


Even so, women continued to lag far behind men in their 
economic power. By 1988, women made up 44 percent of the total 
Canadian labour force. That same year, they received 35 percent 


of all incomes, while men received 65 percent. 8 


II. WOMEN AND POVERTY TODAY 


How many poor women are there in Canada? Which groups of 
women are most likely to be poor? Just how poor are these 
adifferent groups of women? We obtained the answers to these 
questions by arranging for special calculations based on 
Statistics Canada’s Survey of Consumer Finances, which collects 
data on incomes each year. The people surveyed represent all 
Canadians except for residents of institutions, Indian reserves 


and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. ? 


For our purposes, a poor person is anyone whose own income - 


if she or he lives alone or with non-relatives and is therefore 


considered "unattached" - or whose family income - if she or he 
lives with relatives - is below the relevant Statistics Canada 
"low-income cut-off," generally known as the poverty line. There 


are 35 different low-income cut-offs that vary with family size 
and the size of the community. The larger the family or community, 
the higher the line. The lines are shown in Appendix 1 at the end 


of this report: 


Table 1 on the next page shows the family situations of all 


women in Canada and also of poor women. The figures in the first 
set of columns of the table show, for example, that there were 
1,008,000 unattached women under 65 in Canada in 1987, who made 
up ten percent of all women aged 16 or older. The second set of 
columns shows that there were 335,000 poor unattached women under 


65, who made up 22 percent of all poor women. 


Poor women are found in every possible type of family 
situation. The largest group was the unattached (40 percent of 


poor women), followed by women in two-spouse families (37 percent), 


AMILY SITUATION 


otk vt ion 


Women living alone 
or with non-relatives 


(called "unattached" ): 
Under age 65 
65 and over 


Women living in 


two-spouse families: 


Wives under 65 with 
children under 18 


Wives under 65, no 
children under 18 


Wives 65 and over 


Live-in adult daughters 
and other relatives 


Women living in 


one-parent families 


with children under 18: 
Never-married mothers 


Divorced, separated 
and widowed mothers 


Live-in adult daughters 
and other relatives 


Other women 


TOTALS 


TABLE 1 


F ALL WOMEN AND POOR WOMEN 1 


All Women 


Number Percent 


1,008,000 


625,000 


25.9.5'1,;000 


2,344,000 


601,000 


1,244,000 


80,000 


287,000 


73,000 


597900 


10,002,000 


io? 


100% 


AND OLDER 


3397000 


274,000 


285,000 


164,000 


34,000 


bh {800 


60,000 


148,000 


18,000 


120,000 


F525 70003 


19 


22% 


18% 


100% 


those living in one-parent families headed by women (15 percent) 


and women with other living arrangements (eight percent). 


Among poor women under the age of 65, wives living with 
their husbands were the largest group. They made up 30 percent 
of all poor women - including 19 percent who had children-‘under 


18 at home, and 11 percent without children under 18. 


Overall, 15 percent of all adult women - 1,515,000 of 
10,002,000 - lived in poverty in 1987. The comparable figure for 
men was 11 percent - 1,067,000 of 9,524,000. Details of the family 


situation of all men and poor men are presented in Appendix 2. 


Does the fact that wives with children under 18 make up one 
of the largest groups among poor women mean that a very high 
proportion of these mothers live in poverty? On the contrary, 
wives with and without children are far less likely to be poor 


than women in other family situations. 


To find out the likelihood of being poor - or the "poverty 
rate" - of wives with children under 18, we divide the number of 
poor wives with children as shown in Table 1 (285,000) by the 
total number of wives with children (2,981,000). This produces 
a poverty rate of ten percent. In other words, ten percent of 


all wives with children under 18 lived in poverty. 


Figure A on the following page illustrates the 1987 
poverty rates for women according to their family situations. 
Never-married single-parent mothers had the highest poverty rate: 
75 percent of them were poor. Other single-parent mothers also 
had a very high poverty rate at 52 percent. Married women had 
the lowest poverty rates, ranging from ten percent for wives 


with children under 18 to six percent for wives 65 and over. 


Poverty Rates of Women 
By Family Situation, 1987 


P Percentage Living in Poverty 


Never-Marrled Previously pueLiscued Unattached Wives with Other Wives 
Single Parents Married 65 Under 65 Children Wives 65+ 
Single Under 18 Under 65 
Parents 
Figure A 


The D bh of? 6 


We now know who poor women are, but this tells us nothing 
about how poor they are, meaning how far their incomes are below 
the poverty line. Someone who needs only a few dollars to reach 
the poverty line is obviously ina very different position from 


someone whose income is thousands of dollars below the line. 


When we calculated the gap between the incomes of low-income 
women and men and the poverty line for 1987, we found that the 
"depth" of their poverty varied a great deal with their age and 
family situation. 10 


= 4o4- 


The poorest of the poor, as Figure B shows, were unattached 
young women and men aged 16 to 24. In 1987, their incomes reached 
only 52 percent of the poverty line and averaged only $5,700 a 
year. These figures should be used cautiously, because they 
include some students who receive money from their parents that 


is not declared as income. 


Second poorest were unattached women and men aged 25 to 64. 
Their incomes, at an average of $6,200, were at 58 percent of the 


poverty line. 


Depth of Poverty, 1987 
By Sex and Family Type 


Percentage of Poverty Line 


Poverty —. = eis a EE eRe ers Eon SR 
Line 


Couples Unattached 
65+ Women and 
Men 65+ 


Unattached Unattached 
Women and Women and ; 
Men 16-24 Men 25-64 Mothers No Children Children 

Under 18 Under 18 


Figure B ; 


Single-parent mothers came next. With incomes of $10,400 


on average, they were at 61 percent of the poverty line. 


Fourth and fifth poorest were two-spouse families with 
husbands under the age of 65. Those who did not have children at 
home had average incomes of $10,100, which reached 67 percent of 
the poverty line. Couples with children under 18 were slightly 
better off: at $15,000, their average incomes came to 70 percent 


of the poverty line. 


Seniors of both sexes were the least badly off among the 
poor, at 80 percent of the poverty line for couples and 82 percent 
for the unattached. Their average incomes for 1987 amounted to 
$11,900 for couples and $8,500 for those who lived alone or with 


non-relatives. 


The Poverty Gap 


Now that we know who poor Canadians are and how much their 
average incomes fall short of the poverty line, we can calculate 
the total Canadian poverty gap, or the total dollar difference 


between the poverty line and the incomes of all poor Canadians. 


Table 2 shows a total poverty gap'of ‘$8.3 billion in 1987. 
Just over $5 billion or 61 percent of the total shortfall was 
borne by women and the other $3.3 billion or 39 percent was borne 
by men. In the case of couples, the poverty gap was split equally 


between husbands and wives. 


What also stands out in Table 2 is the huge poverty burden 
of unattached women and men under 65 ($1.5 billion and $1.7 


billion respectively) and single-parent mothers ($1.4 billion). 


TABLE 2 


POVERTY GAP BY SEX AND FAMILY STATUS, 1987 


Family Status Women Men 
Unattached: 
Under age 65 S 4,5 2",.9.12 000 S 1.661588 000 
65 and older 522, .147 000 Li, 83 63,000 


Two-spouse families: 


Couples under 65 with 


children under 18 OT 67972, 000 O16. .9 72.000 
Couples under 65, no 
children under 18 326:77:147,000 32637 F440 00 
Couples 65 and older 697347 5.,000 89,475,000 
Single-parent families 
with children under U6 des 9Or.0.4 000.0 39) 656,000 
Others Ze12 283000 12653745 000 
TOTALS S57 043 070), 000 SERS A ficsigped iene 1019) 


* onan RE” 


Sic8 36895 7000 


To, find out Now “faioly' ori untairily sCanada ise povercy 
burden is distributed, we compared the share of the poverty 
gap which was borne by each group with its share of the total 


population. This information appears in Table 3 11 


Generally speaking, the table shows that adults without 
spouses bear more than their share of the poverty gap while 


couples bear less than their share. 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF CANADA'S POVERTY GAP 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS, 1987 


Share of Share of 
Type of Household Poverty Gap Households 
Couples under 65 with 
children under 18 4 22% 31s 
Unattached women under 65* 21% 14% 
Unattached men under 65* 21% 14% 
Single-parent mothers with 
children under 18 17% 3% 
Couples under 65, no 
children under 18 8% 19% 
Unattached women over 65* 7% 8% 
Couples over 65 2% 8% 
Unattached men over 65* 2% 3% 
100% 100% 


* Includes some who live with unmarried relatives 


Single-parent mothers are in the worst position. They bear 
17 percent of Canada’s total poverty gap, yet make up only three 
percent Of the population. (Also overrepresented are unattached 
women and men under 65, each with 21 percent of the poverty 


burden and 14 percent of the population. 


Couples of all types are much better off. Among those under 


65, parents of children under 16 have a share ot the population 


that is 1 1/2 times their share of the poverty burden. Couples 
without children are even less disadvantaged, with a share of 
the population that is more than twice the size of their poverty 


burden. 


Couples 65 and over have the smallest poverty burden relative 
to the size of their group. Their share of the population (eight 
percent) is four times larger than their share of the poverty 
burden (two percent). This is the result of government programs 


that were begun within the last generation. 


Overall, ‘this chapter ‘confirms our 1979 findingethat poor 
women are found in all types of family situations, but that women’s 
risk of becoming poor greatly increases when they do not have a 
husband or a father to support them. Our new data on the depth of 
poverty shows that low-income single-parent mothers and unattached 
women under 65 have a much harder time than other low-income women 


because their incomes are so far below the poverty line. 


Iti. POVERTY AND CHANGES IN FAMILY SITUATION 


The figures in Chapter II are essential to understand poverty 
among Canadian women, but they have their limitations. While we 
now know many things about women who were poor in 1987, we still 
have no idea of the proportion of women who are likely to become 


poor at some point in their lives. 


In an attempt to describe women’s vulnerability to poverty 
over their lifetimes, our 1979 Women and Poverty report presented 
a diagram showing the typical "life patterns" of Canadian women. 
An updated version appears as Figure C on the next page. Like 
its predecessor, it starts with 100 teenage girls and follows 
them throughout their lives. Unlike the 1979 table, this one 


includes the possibility of remarriage after a divorce. }2 


Based on current trends in marriage, divorce and life 
expectancy, our new life patterns diagram concludes that 84 
percent of all women can expect to spend a significant portion 
of their adult lives in husbandless households where they will 


have to support themselves and often their children as well. 


Included in the 84 percent are 13 percent of women who 
never marry, 30 percent who separate or divorce, and 41 percent 
whose lifetime marriages end in widowhood. As we saw in Chapter 
II, women in such family situations have poverty rates far above 


the average. 


The irony is that men are much more likely than women to 
spend all their lives within the bosom of a traditional family. 


As our life patterns diagram for men shows in Appendix 3, 
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while 84 percent of women find themselves without a spouse at 
some time in their adult lives, only 60 percent of Canadian men 


have to face that challenge. 


How do women’s current life patterns compare with those 
we presented in 1979? Are they more or less likely to find 


themselves in vulnerable family situations than ten years ago? 


The answer is that they are much more vulnerable now. In 1979, 
74 percent of women could expect to find themselves on their own 
someday, compared with 84 percent today. Most of the difference 


is due to more marriages breaking down. 


Another way of learning about the changes in women's 
vulnerability to poverty is to compare the family status of 
women in the early ‘seventies to that of women in the late 
‘eighties. As well as showing the effects of evolving marriage 
and divorce rates, this reflects other demographic changes such 
as the continuing rise in out-of-wedlock births and the aging of 
our population as a result of Canadians living longer and having 


fewer children. !3 


Not surprisingly, as Table 4 on the next page shows, the 
overall effect of these developments has been to diminish the 
proportion of Canadians in traditional husband-wife families, 
the living arrangement that offers most protection from poverty. 
From 80 percent in 1971, the proportion of women living in 
two-spouse families fell to 72 percent in 1987. A similar table 
for men, presented in Appendix 4, shows 86 percent living in 


two-spouse families in 1971 and 78 percent in 1987. 


TABLE 4 


ADULT WOMEN IN CANADA‘S H EHOLD 


aes ed. 

Family Status Share Number Share Number 
Unattached: 

Under age 65 6% 469,000 10% 1,008,000 

Over 65 4% 2:8; 7000 6% 625,000 
In two-spouse 
families: 

Spouses 65 and over 5% 367,000 6% 601,000 

Other adults 75% 5.020 ,000 66% 6,569 2.000 
In single-parent 
families 6% 431,000 71% 749,000 
In other families 4% 2712000 5% 4509000 
TOTALS 100% 7,451,000 100% 7 1050027000 


The fastest growing groups, according to Table 4, are the 
unattached. Unattached women under age 65 saw their share of 
the adult female population jump from six percent in 1971 to 
ten percent in 1987 while the unattached elderly - mostly widows - 
went from four to six percent. Women in single-parent families 


also increased their share from six to seven percent. 


How much impact did these changes in Canada’s household 
structures have on poverty in general, and on the poverty of 
women in particular? To find out, we recalculated the 1987 
poverty figures to see what the poverty rates would have been 


if households had remained the same as in 1971. 


The result is that the 1987 poverty rate for all adults would 
have been lower by two percentage points - 11 percent instead of 
13 percent - if our household structures had remained the same 
over the years. Two percentage points may not sound like very 
much, but it translates into huge numbers of people. There were 
2.6 million poor adults in Canada in 1987. If the poverty rate 
had been 11 percent rather than 13 percent, there would have been 


roughly 400,000 fewer adults living in poverty. 


Even more significant for the purposes of this report, if 
households had not changed since 1971, the relative poverty of 
women would have dropped: their share of the poor would have been 
57 percent rather than 59 percent in 1987. Men’s share would have 


been 43 percent instead of 41 percent. 


This clearly demonstrates that as women work hard to improve 
their personal financial circumstances by entering the labour 
force in greater numbers, changes in the structure of our 
households and families are pulling in the opposite direction. 

It also shows that any attempt to predict the future economic 
prospects of women must take social and demographic factors such 
as marriage and divorce rates and the aging of our population 


into account. 


IV. POVERTY AND WOMEN’S PAID WORK 


Women’s share of the Canadian labour market has increased 
tremendously in the last decades. It rose from 28 percent of all 


labour force participants in 1961 to 44 percent in 1988.14 


But in terms of the quality of women’s jobs, progress has 
been glacially slow. Eighty-five percent of employed women were 
in "female" occupations at the turn of the century and 76 percent 
in 1988. Women with full-time year-round positions earned 59 


percent as much as men on average in 1961 and 65 percent in 1988. 


To understand why progress is so slow, we will examine the 
degree of women’s attachment to the labour market - meaning 
whether they work full time all year or otherwise - and the 


type of work employed women do. 


The official statistics indicate that 65 percent of Canadian 
women aged 15 to 65 were in the labour market in 1987 - 44 percent 
had full-time positions, 15 percent had part-time ones and six 
percent were unemployed. The other 35 percent were outside the 


labour force. 19 


These figures overestimate the full-time employment rate of 
women and underestimate their short-term jobs. This is because 
the numbers are based on surveys which question people about 


their employment during the preceding week. 


The National Council of Welfare obtained more accurate, 
unpublished information from another Statistics Canada survey 
which questions people about their job status for the whole of 


the previous yvear. For 19877 as Table 5S snows so) percencucet 


women under 65 were employed at some time during the year, but 


only 36 percent had full-time positions year round. 16 


TABLE 5 


EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS OF CANADIAN WOMEN UNDER AGE 65, 1987 


Employed Employed Less 
Family Full Time Than Full Time Total 
i amoyel All Year All Year Employed 

Married women 36% 34% 70% 
Never-married 

unattached women 60% 31% 91% 
Other women 30% 44% 74% 
ALL WOMEN 36% SW 73% 


The only women whose employment pattern was similar to men’s 
were the unattached who never married: 60 percent had full-time 
jobs all year while 31 percent had less regular employment. Among 
men under 65, 62 percent had full-time year-round jobs in 1987 


while 29 percent had other types of positions. 


Why do so few women have full-time year-round jobs? As we 
will see in Chapter V, personal factors such as schooling and the 
presence of children have a strong effect on women’s employment. 
Low levels of education are particularly important in explaining 
why. only 12 percent of poor women under 65 were employed on a 
full-time, year-round basis in 1987, while 36 percent had less 


regular jobs and 52 percent stayed home. 


Another factor which used to have a major effect on the 
employment of married women was their husbands’ incomes. Our 
first Women and Poverty report found that wives under 45 whose 
husbands had low earnings were much more likely to work outside 
the home in 1975 than wives whose husbands were better off. The 
pattern was consistent, with wives’ employment declining steadily 


as husbands’ incomes went up. 


Table 6 shows that things changed between 1975 and 1987. 
Wives with husbands who earned less than $10,000 were most likely 
to have full-time year-round jobs in 1987 (45 percent did), but 
wives whose husbands made $75,000 or more were almost as likely 
to be similarly employed (42 percent). In the intermediate income 


groups, the pattern was inconsistent. 17 


TABLE 6 


‘EMPLOYMENT OF WIVES UNDER AGE 45 BY FAMILY INCOME 
APART FROM THE WIVES' EARNING 198 


Family Income Employed Employed Less 

Minus Wife’s Full Time Than Full Time Total 
Earnings All Year All Year Employed 
Less than $10,000 45% 37% 82% 
$10,000 - 19,999 39% 38% 77% 
$20,000 - 29,999 43% 39% 82% 
$30,000 - 39,999 41% 38% 79% 
$40,000 - 49,999 37% 39% 76% 
$50,000 - 74,999 40% 38% 78% 
$75,000 and over 42% 36% 78% 


ALL INCOME LEVELS 41% 38% | 719% 


Finally, women’s participation in the labour market is 
affected by whether jobs are available. From 1968 to 1978, the 
number of women who were employed rose by a whopping 54 percent. 
In the next decade, it grew by 40 percent. This slower growth for 
recent years waS accompanied by an increase in the proportion of 


women with part-time jobs. 18 


Unemployment has also grown over the years. The official 
jobless rate for women rose from four percent in 1968 to ten 
percent in 1978 and 12 percent in 1983, going back down to eight 
percent in 1988. 


In fact, these figures greatly underestimate the unemployment 
of women. For one thing, many women who work part time - defined 
officially as less than 30 hours a week - would prefer full-time 
positions but cannot find any. Secondly, among the large 
propertionuof employed women whose jobs are only part-year, 
as many as 40 percent want to be employed all year round. 19 
Finally, unemployment figures do not take account of "discouraged" 
women who have given up looking for jobs because they do not think 


any are available. 


No exact count exists of the total unemployment and 
underemployment of women, but the problem is clearly a serious 
one. For low-income women with poor qualifications, finding any 


type of job must be difficult. 


Occupations of Women With Paid Jobs 


The other main employment problem of women is their 
segregation into a narrow range of jobs which are among the 


least stable and lowest-paying. 


While men are spread out over the full range of occupations, 
59 percent of all employed women were in only three types of 
jobs"in 1986 “-r30-percent in ‘clerical “positions; ten percent in 
sales and 19 percent in services.“ Poor women are even more 
concentrated in these three areas. Twenty-one percent were in 
clerical jobs, nine percent in sales and 36 percent in services 


for a total, of 66F pexcent:. 


The situation is even worse than it appears because sex 
segregation also exists within job categories. In sales, most 
women are salaried clerks while many of the men sell bigger items 
such aS cars or appliances on commission. In services, a sizable 
proportion of the men are police officers, soldiers, firemen and 
security guards, while most of the women are waitresses, hotel 


chambermaids, hairdressers, child care workers and domestics. 2! 


With average earnings of $15,126 for full-time year-round 
jobs in 1988, female service workers were the second-lowest-paid 
employees in Canada. The worst-paid were female farm workers, 


who got an average of $10,486 for full-time year-round work, 22 


The other reason why so many women with service jobs are 
poor is that about 40 percent of them have part-time positions. 
As well as making less because they work fewer hours, part-time 
employees receive lower hourly wages for the same work as full-time 


employees and do not have access to the same fringe benefits. 23 


In the rest of this chapter, we will examine four types of 
government initiatives which can improve the situation of women in 
the labour market. They are employment standards, equal pay for 


work of equal value, affirmative action and job training programs. 


Laws on Employment Standards 


Laws on employment standards establish minimum working 
conditions that must be provided by all employers. They are 
particularly important for women, who are less likely to have 
a labour union to bargain for them. In 1987, only 28 percent 
of employed women belonged to a union compared with 37 percent 


of employed men. 24 


All provinces and territories as well as the federal 
government have employment standards to regulate matters such as 
minimum wages, parental leave, overtime pay, holidays, vacations 
and dismissals.*° While these are all important for employed 


women, the most crucial for low-income women is the minimum wage. 


Canada’s first minimum wage laws, enacted around 1920, 
covered only women and children. Their goals were to ensure 
that single female workers would earn enough to avoid starvation 
and prostitution and - at the same time - to prevent women’s 
salaries from being so low that they undermined the wages of men. 
When minimum wages for men were introduced, they were set at a 
higher level than women’s. Higher minimums for men lasted as 


late as 1974.26 


In 1986, 11 percent of employed women and six percent 
of employed men had earnings at or close to the minimum wage. 
Two-thirds of minimum-wage workers were women. About half of 
all minimum-wage workers were single people under 25 (mostly 
students), a quarter were married women and four percent were 


female single parents. Close to half had part-time jobs. 27 


Most minimum-wage jobs are in sales and services: in 1986, 


more than half were in accommodation and food, retail trade and 


personal services. Ninety-four percent of jobs paying the minimum 


wage were not unionized. 


Starting in the ‘seventies, two types of studies examined 


the effects of raising minimum wages. The first set, which 


interviewed employers to find 


out how they had coped with the 


rises, concluded that the increases had little or no impact on 


employment. The second set, 


composed of econometric studies 


using computer models, found reductions in jobs for teenagers 


when increases in minimum wages were greater than increases in 


average earnings for all employees. Results for older workers 


were inconsistent. 28 


From 1975 on, policy-makers throughout Canada used these 


econometric studies as justification for not increasing minimum 


wages, even to maintain their 
The result, as Table 7 on the 
wages dropped from 49 percent 
percent in 1987. The federal 
percent in 1975 to 36 percent 


The consequence of these 
who work for the lowest wages 


fastest in the last 15 years. 


value relative to average earnings. 
next page shows, is that minimum 
of average earnings in 1975 to 40 
minimum wage declined from 47 

in 1987.29 


policy decisions is that Canadians 
saw the value of their earnings fall 


Young adults, married women and 


single-parent mothers were made to bear the brunt of the high 


inflation and economic slowdown of the ‘seventies and early 


‘eighties. 


TABLE 7 


MINIMUM WAGES AS A PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE EARNINGS 


AS) 1987 
Federal government 47% 36% 
Newfoundland 45% 38% 
Prince Edward Island 56% 44% 
Nova Scotia S26 40% 
New Brunswick 49% 40% 
Quebec 50% 41% 
Ontario 46% 39% 
Manitoba 51% 45% 
Saskatchewan 52% 44% 
Alberta 46% 34% 
British Columbia 44% 35% 
ALL JURISDICTIONS 49% 40% 


Equal P for Work of Equal Value (Pay Equit 


In 1918, when the Canadian government first endorsed female 
minimum wages at a level high enough to support single women, 
it also called for paying all men a "living wage" to support 
themselves, their wives and two or three children. This gave 
official recognition to setting women’s wages at about two-thirds 


of men’s, a proportion which continues to this day. 30 


By 1988, men employed on a full-time year-round basis earned 
$33,558 while women earned $21,918, only 65 percent as much. The 
real difference was actually greater because men get more in fringe 


benefits. Only a few of these benefits, like paid vacations, are 


included in earnings, while others such as employer contributions 
to pensions and dental plans are left out. Fringe benefits have 
increased much faster than wages over the years, reaching a third 


of total payroll costs for large employers by 1984.31 


What accounts for such a large wage gap today? Various 
studies attribute it to several factors, including outright wage 
discrimination, women working fewer hours, job segregation, and 


different levels of experience, education and unionization. 34 


Government action against unequal pay evolved in three stages. 
First, in the ‘fifties and ‘sixties, laws were passed requiring 
equal pay for women and men performing the same or similar work. 
But what use are such laws when there are practically no male 
secretaries, domestics, telephone operators, nurses or 
sewing-machine operators? Very little, which is why these 


laws had practically no effect. 


Second, there was a shift in the ‘seventies to laws requiring 
equal pay for work of equal value. Under these provisions, which 
existed only in Quebec and at the federal level until recently, 
jobs such as (female) telephone operators and (male) parking lot 
attendants could be compared by using evaluation systems weighing 
the skills, effort, responsibility and working conditions involved 


in each occupation and adjusting wages accordingly. 


Comparing male and female jobs made it clear that women’s 
skills and working conditions were systematically trivialized and 
ignored. . For example, elthough 2t) takes 1 250ndl stine. 21 nger 
movements to type 50 words a minute, typists were seldom given 
points for manual dexterity. Oil and grease were always considered 
in assessing the working conditions of men, but blood and worse 


were forgotten when it came to the working conditions of women 


health workers. Responsibility for tools was almost invariably 
rated higher than responsibility for people’s well-being or 
health. 33 


This equal-value legislation did not have much impact because 
it relied on complaints by individual employees. As few women 
have the knowledge, resources and tenacity to pursue such highly 
technical complaints, almost all successful cases - and there were 


few - were sponsored by labour unions. 


Third and most promising of government initiatives against 
unfair pay is recent "pro-active" legislation on equal pay for work 
of equal value. Pioneered in the United States, these laws oblige 
employers to evaluate their jobs in a non-discriminatory manner to 
ensure that their female employees receive equal pay for work of 
equal value. Ontario adopted such legislation for almost all 
employees under its jurisdiction while Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick adopted it only for 


employees in the public sector. 34 


By the time the evaluation process triggered by Ontario’s 
landmark Pay Equity Act has run its course, it is expected that 
the wages of Ontario women will rise to 75 or 80 percent of what 
men earn. Of the remaining difference, a large part is due to 


the fact that women continue to occupy the least skilled jobs. 
Affirmative Action (Employment Equi 
Why do women still get the worst jobs even though their levels 


of education are not very different from men’s?2° The main reasons 


are sex stereotyping in education and family roles, as well as 


employers’ conscious or unconscious resistance to women entering 


"non-traditional" jobs. 


Affirmative action, also called employment equity, is the 
main tool used to break down employers’ resistance. The goal of 
these programs is to ensure that the workforce of an organization 
is not biased in favour of certain groups (usually white males) 


but reflects the pool of qualified and available people. 


For example, if a new company hired 100 engineers who were 
all white males, while the pool of qualified applicants included 
30 percent who were female and 20 percent who were from visible 
minorities, it would be presumed that something was wrong. In the 
absence of a good explanation, the company would be required to 
analyze its staffing practices to eliminate all bias and to develop 
concrete hiring and promotion strategies with specific targets and 


timetables for women, visible minorities and other groups. 


Federal initiatives in implementing affirmative action include: 


The Federal Contractors Program, which has been used since 
1986 to deny federal contracts to some companies until they took 
steps to improve the place of women and other groups in their 
Organizations. It was the first large-scale mandatory affirmative 
action program outside the public sector in Canada. Quebec 


introduced the second such scheme in 1989. 


The Employment Equity Act, adopted in 1986 following an 
election promise to require affirmative action from all employers 
under federal jurisdiction.+) The) problem ws thate altthoughs the: Act 
calls on employers to adopt affirmative action programs, it imposes 
no sanctions on those who fail to do so. The only punishment is 


for employers who fail to provide annual data on their workforces. 


The federal government argues that this lack of sanctions 
makes no difference because employers whose reports show them in a 
bad light will feel pressured into making improvements. Now that 
employers’ reports have been made public, the validity of these 


statements will soon be tested. 


In particular, it will be interesting to see whether banks, 
which employ more than half of all female employees covered by 
the Employment Equity Act, react quickly to erase the negative 
publicity their data generated. A recent analysis of these 
figures found that the salaries of women working full time in 
banking amounted to 56 percent of men’s. The study concluded that 
banks had not substantially improved their treatment of women 


over the past 20 years. 36 


Job Training 


Job training plays an important role in Canada» At any 
given time, about 12 percent of adults are involved in various 
employment-related educational activities, the vast majority on 


a part-time basis. 3/ 


More men are in training programs than women. This is not 
surprising since employers - mainly larger ones - are the most 
important providers of part-time training. Participation in 
part-time training courses is highest among full-time employees 


in professional and technical positions. 


The main federal government initiative in this area is the 
Canadian Jobs Strategy, which subsidizes training for those who 
need it to join the labour force. In 1987-1988, women accounted 


for 42 percent of all participants in the Jobs Strategy. This is 


a fair representation, as women then made up 44 percent of the 


labour market. 38 


A closer look reveals a less egalitarian participation. 
Although women are very well represented in ordinary programs 
for the long-term unemployed, they make up only eight percent of 
participants in the Skills Shortages Program, which trains people 
in occupations in great demand that have traditionally been held 
by men. The jobs for which 58 percent of women were being trained 
in 1987-1988 were the traditionally female ones of clerical, 


sales, services, health care and teaching. 


The failure to attract women to high-skill blue-collar jobs 
is not necessarily a problem because many workers in these 
occupations, such as welders and machinists, are increasingly 
being replaced by industrial robots. Of greater concern is the 
very small number of women in jobs in science, technology and 
engineering. This is unlikely to change as long as girls continue 
to be grossly underrepresented in maths, physics and computer 


science in secondary schools. 29 


As well as funding training for specific occupations, the 
Canadian Jobs Strategy has pre-training or "bridging" components 
aimed at long-term homemakers and other groups with special 
problems, such as native, disabled and immigrant women and women 
with very little schooling. These programs help trainees make 
career plans, teach them how to find child care and look for 


jobs, and provide basic orientation to the labour market. 


Many immigrant and refugee women, as well as some native 
women, also need English or French language instruction. Language 
training will be discussed further in Chapter VIII, which deals 


with doubly disadvantaged women. 


The introduction of the Canadian Jobs Strategy in 1985 
heralded a major change in the federal approach to training and 
employment. Direct job creation programs were abandoned, funds 
for classroom training were reduced, the focus on the unemployed 
(especially welfare recipients) was increased, and a much greater 
emphasis was placed on subsidies to private employers who sponsor 
training projects or commit themselves to hiring trainees for 


specific periods. 


The new programs have received mixed reviews. On the 
positive side, they have been praised for making job training 
more flexible and more practical, for encouraging innovative 
projects and for broadening trainees’ choices. In particular, 
training sponsored by non-profit community organizations is 
found to be more sensitive and less intimidating than school 


courses in the case of immigrant and disadvantaged groups. 40 


On the negative side, critics note enormous differences in the 
quality of the training provided, ranging from excellent to useless 
and even exploitive. The National Anti-Poverty Organization, ina 
recent survey of training for social assistance recipients, found 
that information about training options was very hard to obtain, 
and screening was so rigorous that only a small proportion of 


applicants were accepted. 


In addition, NAPO reported, the curtailment of academic 
ipoeatiate in favour of quick slotting ante barely ki lived! sobs 
sentences many illiterate Canadians to a lifetime of short-term 
low-wage work and unemployment. Those most affected are 
single-parent mothers and native women. Replacing schooling 
with on-the-job training can also make employees hostages to 
a particular company, depriving them of the diplomas they will 


need in future job searches. 


The most disturbing aspect of the Canadian Jobs Strategy 
is. that) 2 does not provide permanent jobs. Employment and 
Immigration Canada boasts that the majority of its trainees find 
lasting employment, but critics are skeptical. They say that 
training programs tend to accept only the most employable and 
highly motivated applicants - people who would probably have 


found jobs in any case. 4! 


Extensive U.S. experiments with well-planned and 
well-evaluated training programs for the long-term unemployed 
concluded that these projects are worthwhile because they have 
a lasting effect in improving the employability of some of their 
participants. The group which was found to benefit most from 
good projects was women on social assistance who had little or 


no previous work experience. 42 


However, U.S. studies also warn that these types of programs 
cannot be counted upon to lift a large percentage of poor women 
out of poverty. The main reason is that unless the total number 
of available jobs is increased, the effect of training programs 


is simply to reshuffle the same jobs around. 


Recommendations 


Women’s employment problems are so deeply embedded in our 
labour market that a major transformation is needed to guarantee 
women fair treatment. Fortunately, employment is such a public 
and highly regulated activity that governments can do a great 


deal to improve the situation. 


To start, good policy must be based on sound facts. Current 
published data from Statistics Canada makes the position of women 
appear better than it really is by overestimating their full-time 


employment and greatly underestimating their unemployment. 


Recommen ion #1. The National Council of Welfare asks 
Statistics Canada to institute better methods of presenting 
labour force data which will provide more complete and accurate 
information on unemployment, on full-time full-year employment, 
and on less continuous jobs. Statistics Canada should also 
publish information on the value of fringe benefits received 


by women and men in the labour force. 


Part-time workers are the most exploited people in our labour 
market. Legislation should be adopted to give them the same 


rights as other employees. 


Recommendation #2. All governments should ensure,that their 
employment standards laws provide part-time workers with the same 
protection as full-time workers. The laws should also entitle 
part-time workers to the same hourly pay as full-time employees 


and the same benefits on a pro-rated basis. 


The value of minimum wages has been falling for more than a 
decade in Canada, imposing an unfair burden on the most vulnerable 


employees. 


Recommendation #3. Federal and provincial minimum wages should be 


indexed to increases in the average earnings of all employees. 


Equal pay for women seemed unattainable until new 


"pro-active" laws were introduced. Now there is some hope. 


Recommendation #4. The National Council of Welfare commends 
Ontario for its Pay Equity Act of 1988, urges the province to 
implement the law quickly and vigorously, and calls upon all 


other Canadian jurisdictions to adopt similar legislation. 


Evaluations of mandatory U.S. affirmative action programs 
concluded that they were successful in reducing job segregation 
and in convincing women and members of minorities to enter 
non-traditional occupations. 49 Other than a couple of programs 


for contractors, Canada has done almost nothing in this area. 


Recommendation #5. The federal government should amend the 
Employment Equity Act to include sanctions for employers under 
federal jurisdiction who do not set up affirmative action programs. 
Provincial and territorial governments should make affirmative 
action mandatory for employers under their jurisdictions as well 


as for contractors with whom they do business. 


The Canadian Jobs Strategy has inspired both praise and 
criticism. Now that it has been in operation for five years, 


adjustments are in order to correct its weak points. 
Recommendation #6. The Canadian Jobs Strategy should be modified: 


* To improve screening methods to ensure that all projects 
provide adequate training which meets minimum acceptable 


standards. 


* To increase funds for educational upgrading and to make the 
attainment of literacy an integral part of all programs aimed 


at the undereducated unemployed. 


* To provide young people and the unemployed more and better 
information on the career skills which are going to be most 
in demand in the future and on the training options currently 


available to those who need them. 


* To make more use of radio and television and more use of 
languages other than French and English to reach potential 


trainees. 


Job segregation will continue as long as girls and boys 
are taught rigid sex roles and continue to choose segregated 
subjects in school. Recent Ontario and Quebec studies find little 
progress in eradicating sex stereotyping from school materials. 44 
School programs still encourage differences by offering courses 
designed to appeal to each sex, such as separate courses for home 
economics and industrial education, instead of one course in 


practical home skills incorporating both. 


Recommendation #7. Provincial governments should act quickly to 
ensure that all school materials and methods, as well as career 
counselling, are free of sex stereotyping in order to encourage 
both girls and boys to develop all their talents. Canadian 
education authorities should re-examine school programs with a 
view to eliminating course specialization by sex and to making 
subjects which are prerequisites for broad ranges of occupations 


equally attractive to female and male students. 


V. MARRIAGE, MOTHERHOOD AND POVERTY 


Canadians show a growing ambivalence toward marriage. Fewer 
young people are getting married, with highly educated women being 
least likely to do so. While three-quarters of the women who are 
now in their fifties were married by the age of 25, only 45 percent 
of the women aged 18 to 29 in 1984 had tied the knot. 49° 


Part of the difference is due to marriage being postponed. 
Part is explained by the rapid rise in the number of people who 
live common law. Among single women aged 18 to 29 in 1984, more 
than a quarter had lived in such relationships. Close to half of 


common law spouses eventually marry. 


Given the fragility of modern marriages - as many as 40 
percent of young marrieds are likely to divorce - it seems that 
Canadians are as eager as ever to live with a partner, but their 
level of commitment to any union is lower than before. On the 


other hand ,#more than half oftallemarmiages® stild: lasteuntil Geach 


Growing reticence is also evident in attitudes toward ~ 
children. Childlessness is on the rise. No recent Canadian 
data is available, but a 1981 survey of 18-to-34-year-old women 
in the United States - whose fertility patterns are similar to 
ours - found that 11 percent of them intended to remain childless. 
This ranged from seven percent for women with less than a high 
school education to 20 percent for women with five years of 
post-secondary schooling. By comparison, only five to seven 
percent of Canadian women born between 1937 and 1944 never had 
ahaa. 


The pattern for those who do have children continues a 

century-long decline. Women now have their first child later 

in life and space their children further apart. Births to women 
over 40 have almost stopped. As a result, the number of children 
born to married women fell from an average of 4.4 for women born 
ie CGOston 3.6 for those bornaingi925 andiito.2..5) Lor thosesborn 
in, 1943.6) Thes current) Canadianifertility’ rates! 14:7 powhich as 
below the 2.1 children per woman needed to keep our population 


from? faviange 


Why do women remain childless? A study of childless Quebec 
women, mostly well-educated full-time earners, produced these 
reasons: the poor level of support for motherhood in our society, 
the lack of “ideal fathers," and the refusal of women to center 
their lives on husbands and children. Other studies report that 
many young husbands do not want children either and that childless 
couples are happier with their marriages than couples who have 


children. 46 


Another Quebec study found that many mothers with two children 
would prefer to have three but think they cannot afford it. They 
said they might have more children if, among other things, they had 
guarantees of being able to return to their former jobs after two 
to three years at home, if conditions for part-time employees were 
better, if child care was more readily available and if government 


benefits for children were substantially higher. 4/ 


To understand the way in which marriage and motherhood make 
women more vulnerable to poverty, we will focus on spouses under 
the age of 65 and consider three issues: the financial importance 
of married women’s paid work, the extent to which children hamper 
their mothers’ employment, and the reasons why women have 


a@ifficulty reconciling motherhood and a paid job. 


Elderly spouses will be discussed in Chapter VIII when we 


compare their situation to that of elderly women who live alone. 


The Financial Importance of Married Women’s Paid Work 


As we saw earlier in this report, 84 percent of all Canadian 
women can expect to find themselves without a spouse at some point 
in their lives. This fact, along with the greater acceptance of 
paid work for married women, explains why most wives seek outside 


jobs regardless of the level of their husbands’ incomes. 


But there are other, more immediate reasons why married women 
must have paid work. In many cases, their earnings are essential 
to keep their families from falling into poverty or to prevent a 


substantial drop’ in their standard, of) living. 


One indication that some families cannot do without the 
Wives’ earnings is that 25 percent of Canadian husbands under 65 
did not have full-time year-round jobs in 1987. Fifteen percent 
were employed full time only part of the year, three percent had 
part-time jobs, three percent were retired and four percent were 
jobless for other reasons. In addition, some husbands with 
full-time year-round jobs did not earn enough to keep their 


families out of poverty. 48 


To find out the extent to which women’s employment prevents 
their families from being poor, we calculated how many more 
husband-wife families with spouses under 65 would be under the 
poverty line if they could not tely on the wives’ ‘earnings. 
Theszesult for 1987, shown in Table’ 6,, temthabutheie peventy 
rate would have doubled - from eight percent to 16 percent - 


if all the wives had stayed outside the labour force. 4? 


TABLE 8 


POVERTY AMONG FAMILIES WITH TWO SPOUSES UNDER 65 
ITH AND WITHOUT WIVES’ EARNING 19 


% Who Would Have Been 


% Who Were Poor Without the 
POO re nan98i/ Wives’ Earnings 
Atlantic 11% 17% 
Quebec 10% 18% 
Ontario 6% 12% 
Prairies 10% 20% 
British Columbia 9% 17% 
CANADA 8% 16% 


All regions would have seen a dramatic increase in poverty 
among couples under 65 in the absence of the wives’ earnings. 
The Prairie provinces would have been hardest hit. The 1987 
poverty rate for these families would have become the highest 


amethe country at 20 percent. 


Similar calculations for earlier years reveal that the paid 
employment of wives had a tremendous impact in reducing poverty 
among husband-wife families with spouses under 65. Without the 
wives’ earnings, the poverty rate of these families would have 
been 17 percent in 1973 and, 16 percent in 1987. With wives’ 
earnings included, their actual poverty rate dropped from 13 
percent in 1973 to eight percent in 1987. As these figures 
show, the impact of wives’ earnings increased as more of them 


joined the labour force over the years. 


Even when husbands had relatively good incomes, wives had to 
increase their paid work to prevent a drop in the purchasing power 
of their families. The Economic Council of Canada reports that 
the after-inflation earnings of husbands under age 65 decreased 
by 4.7 percent between 1973 and 1986, but thanks to the increased 
labour force participation of other family members - primarily 


wives - the loss was more than made up. 9 


Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
proportion of families with full-time homemaking wives has 
greatly diminished: from 58 percent of married women under 65 
in 1971 to 30 percent in 1987. The drop was greatest among wives 
with children under 18: 62 percent were full-time homemakers in 
1971 and only 27 percent in 1987.°1 


The Effect of Motherhood on Women’s Paid Work 


In 1987, three-quarters of Canadian wives under the age of 
45 had children under 18. To find out the effect of motherhood 
on these women’s labour force participation, we compared the 
employment situation of childless women to that of mothers with 
children of different ages. We also saw how long women stay out 
of the labour market after the birth of their children. °2 


We began by looking at the 1987 employment figures for all 
mothers with children under the age of 18 and for never-married 
women aged 25 to 44. Among the never-married, 71 percent held 
full-time paid jobs all year, 23 percent had less regular jobs 
and six percent were not employed. As for mothers, only 34 
percent were employed on a full-time year-round basis while 


37 percent had less regular jobs and 29 percent stayed home. 


To get a clearer idea of the way in which children affect 
the earning capacity of mothers, we examined the relationship 
between the labour force status of mothers, their level of 
education, and the age and number of their children. This 


information appears in Table 9 on the following page. 


For each column in the table, there are two figures giving 
the percentage of mothers who were employed full time all year in 
1987 and the percentage who stayed home full time in 1987. The 
first figure in the upper left-hand corner, for example, shows 
that 17 percent of mothers with less than a Grade 11 education 
whose children were all under age seven had full-time year-round 
jobs, while 52 percent stayed home. The remaining 31 percent not 
shown had part-time positions or were employed full time only 


part of the year. 


At the outset, it should be noted that none of the figures 
on the full-time year-round employment of mothers is as high as 
the comparable figure of 71 percent for never-married women aged 
25 to 44. The one that comes closest is 51 percent for women who 
had a post-secondary degree and only one child between the ages 


of seven and 17. 


It is also clear from the table that the education level of 
the mothers, the age of the children and the number of children 


all have an important bearing on their labour force participation. 


The totals at the bottom of the table show the enormous 
difference education makes. Forty-four percent of all mothers 
with less than Grade 11 education stayed home in 1987, compared 
with 27 percent of mothers with Grade 11 or slightly better and 
only 17 percent of those with post-secondary degrees. This is not 


surprising since better-educated women have access to more jobs 


TABLE 9 


a 


EMPLOYMENT OF MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN UNDER 18 
BY CHILD STATUS AND LEVEL OF EDUCATION, 1987 


Less Than Grade 11 to Some Post-Secondary or 
Grade 11 Post-Secondar University Diploma 
Employed Employed Employed 

Cha ta Full Time At Full Time At Full Time ie 

Status All Year Home All Year Home All Year Home 

With children 

all under] is D2 28% Sele 42% 18% 
one x 45% 34% 25% A71% 12% 
two x 555 IRENE 35% 39% 19% 

With some 

children under 

7 & some older 19% 47% 25% 33% 34% 20% 
two x 42% 32% 29% 36% 17% 
three * 54% LSS Sis 35% 20% 

With children 

all ero <7 27% 40% 41% 22% 48% 15% 
one 24% 46% 49% 225 51% 17% 
two 31% 34% 37% 22% 49% 12% 
three * 39% 34% 24% ‘ x 

With some 

children 7-17 

& some older 30% 38% 43% 24% 49% Ls 

ALL MOTHERS 24% 44% 34% 27% 43% pes 


x Survey sample too small to produce reliable results 


and receive higher salaries which they can use to pay child-care 


and other expenses. 


The impact of the age of the children can best be seen by 
comparing the totals for two categories, mothers whose children 
were all under seven and mothers whose children were all seven to 
17. For all levels of education, the mothers with children under 
seven were less likely to have full-time jobs all year and more 


likely to be at home full time. 


The conclusions regarding the number of children are more 
complicated. Among mothers with a Grade 11 education or better, 
the percentage who were employed on a full-time year-round basis 
invariably dropped when the number of children increased from one 
to two or from two to three. The opposite was true for mothers 
with little education who had children aged seven to 17, perhaps 
because these women tend to be poor and must increase their 


full-time employment to feed the extra mouths in their families. 


The other complication is that while the full-time, year-round 
employment of mothers with Grade 11 or better decreased when they 
had more children, there was not always a corresponding increase 
in the percentage of mothers who stayed home. This is because 
many women who have more children do not drop out of the labour 


force, but switch to part-time or part-year™ jobs. 


Finally, Table 9 challenges the conventional wisdom that it 
is mostly the presence of preschool children that affects mothers’ 
employment. The figures show that it is the combination of the 


age and number of children which is important. 


For a mother with a post-secondary degree, for example, 


having one child under seven had almost the same deterrent effect 


on employment as having*two children aged seven to 17. In the 
case of women with a Grade 11 education or slightly better, one 
child under seven had almost the same impact as three children 


aged seven to 17. 


Information about the length of time mothers spend outside 
the labour market is available from "longitudinal" studies which 
question women about events that occurred throughout their lives. 
These studies, which are new in Canada, provide a more accurate 
and sometimes different picture from "cross-sectional" studies 
which give information on the job situation of women at a given 


DOIN i ny time. 


The results of a 1984 longitudinal survey of women’s 
employment interruptions are shown in Table 10. They reveal that 
the likelihood of women leaving their paid jobs for one year or 
more because of family reasons has not changed very much in recent 
generations. Shorter interruptions can also be harmful to a 


person’s career, but they were not included in the survey. 3 
TABLE 10 


WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED AND WOMEN WHO HAVE HAD 
EMPLOYMENT INTERRUPTIONS OF AT LEAST ONE YEAR 


Ever Ever Two or More 
Age Employed Interrupted Interr 2 
18-29 82% 26% 4% 
S03 93% 61% 17% 
40-49 90% 64% 19% 
50-64 82% 63% 20% 


ALL AGES 86% 50% 14% 


At first glance, the much lower rate of employment 
interruptions of women aged 18 to 29 seems to indicate a greater 
commitment to paid jobs. Upon reflection, the figures for that 
group are meaningless, since many young women have yet to live 
through motherhood, layoffs and other situations that will 
interrupt their employment. 


The most relevant group is the 30-to-39-year-olds. Sixty-one 
percent of Canadian women who were of that age in 1984 had left 
their paid jobs for one year or more, and 17 percent had stopped 
at least twice. By far the main cause of these absences was 
pregnancy and child-care (55 percent), followed by layoff (nine 
percent), marriage (eight percent), and a move to be with one’s 


partner (eight percent). 


The other important finding of this study is that when 
women who had full-time positions before dropping out of the 
labour force for a minimum of one year eventually returned to 
paid work, many took part-time jobs. This pattern has changed 
surprisingly little over the years, with the rate for women aged 
25 to 34 (38 percent) being close to that for women aged 55 to 64 


(42 percent) .°4 


On the other hand, there are indications that some things 
have changed. In particular, younger and more educated women 


have a much higher rate of return to paid employment and go back 


more quickly. 


Among women aged 25 to 34 in 1984 who had interrupted their 
paid work for at least one year, the length of time spent outside 
the labour force was as follows: 65 percent from one to two years, 
24 percent from three to five years, ten percent from six to ten 


years and one percent for ten years or more. By comparison, 


three-quarters of the women who were 55 to 64 years old had stayed 
out for more than three years, and 57 percent for six years or 


more. 


What do all these trends mean? They show that the 
cross-sectional data we have been relying on for decades has 
seriously misled us about the position of women. As these 
statistics kept showing steady increases in the labour force 
participation of women from year to year, it was generally 
assumed that women’s employment patterns were becoming more 


similar to men’s and would eventually catch up. 


Studies analyzing the data on work interruptions we have 
just seen come to very different conclusions. They find that the 
much higher presence of women in the labour market is not a sign 
of greater continuity in employment, but rather a reflection of 
the quicker entries and re-entries of large numbers of women in 


paid jobs.°?° 


A very large proportion of women who have children still 
leave the labour force for relatively long periods, and many of 
those who return take part-time jobs. This cannot fail to have 
very damaging consequences for their capacity to earn a decent 


living and become financially independent. 


The lack of stable full-time year-round employment for so 
many women, combined with the increasing fragility of marriage, 
has led some people to conclude that the lives of women have 
become more disjointed and more uncertain than ever before. 76 
It isnot hard: tovunderstand why a growing proportion of 
well-educated women with good career prospects are reluctant 


to marry and have children. 


The Difficulty of Reconciling Motherhood and Paid Work 


Mothers withdraw from paid jobs for any number of reasons. 
Some leave voluntarily to be with their children while they are 
young. Others are forced out by the high cost of child care, 
discrimination by employers or the burden of coping with 


responsibilities both inside and outside the home. 


On the subject of mothers voluntarily leaving the workforce 
to care for young children, there has been no less than a 
revolution in Canadian attitudes in the last 30 years. In 1960, 
when opinion polls asked, "Do you think married women should 
take a job outside the home if they have young children?" an 
overwhelming 95 percent of Canadian women and men aged 21 to 


29 answered "No."9/ 


The answers of the same age group in later years show a 
fascinating progression: in 1970, 82 percent were still opposed; 
Lyk 7-555 168: percent.said, no; by. 1980.4.,4ty was: 502 percent. no; and 
in 1982, only 49 percent no. 


A survey commissioned by the Cooke Task Force on Child 
Care gives another insight. It questioned mothers about their 
preferred child care arrangements for infants (under two years), 
preschoolers (two to five) and school-aged children (six to 12). 


For women living in urban areas, the answers were: 28 


* Mothers employed full time: Not surprisingly, the majority 


of these women preferred non-parental care for all three age 
groups, with a marked preference for licensed arrangements. On 
the other hand, three percent chose parental care as the ideal 
arrangement for infants, 18 percent for preschoolers and ten 


percent for school-aged children. 


* Mothers employed part time: The majority preferred 


non-parental care, but 19 percent preferred parental care 
for infants, 11 percent for preschoolers and 20 percent for 


school-aged children. 


* Homemakers and unemployed mothers: The majority preferred 


parental care for infants and school-aged children outside of 
school hours. Surprisingly, 56 percent’ thought a child-care 
centre or nursery school would be best for pre-schoolers aged 


two to five. 


Our conclusion is‘ that ‘there ws) stalls avsagqniativeant 
proportion of mothers who feel that staying home with their 
children is the best choice. The trend is clearly in the 
opposite direction, however, with more and more young women 


believing it is normal for mothers to have paid jobs. 


What are the involuntary barriers that prevent or reduce 
mothers’ work outside the home? One obvious problem for low- and 
middle-income families is child care costs. Unless the mother’s 
Salary is relatively high, or child care services are heavily 


subsidized, her work will hardly be financially rewarding. 


A background paper prepared for a House of Commons committee 
found that only 15 percent of the children eligible for a full or 
partial child care subsidy under the Canada Assistance Plan in 1987 
actually received one.°? And the National Council of Welfare, in 
a 1988 report entitled Child Care: A Better Alternative, deplored 
the huge shortage of child care facilities across the country and 
governmental subsidy arrangements that were grossly inadequate in 


many cases. 


‘Discrimination is another barrier to mothers’ employment. 
Many employers resent the disruption and resulting costs of 


maternity leaves and other time off for employees to care for 


children. The result is not-so-subtle maneuvers - like roundabout 
questions to find out the motherhood plans of female applicants - 
to avoid hiring women who are likely to get pregnant. U.S. 


studies also show that the presence of school-aged children 


increases the chances that a woman will be laid off or fired. ®9 


Finally, a major reason why mothers are overburdened and 
must limit their paid work is that they get little help from 
their spouses. Many studies have confirmed that the employment 
status of wives makes very little difference to the amount of 
domestic work husbands do. On average, men whose wives have 
full-time jobs do less than 15 minutes of additional housework 


and child care per day. 61 


Contrary to expectations, men in modern two-career couples 
are no more likely than other husbands to do their share of 
household work. In the most affluent families, both spouses 
avoid these tasks by delegating them to hired domestics and 
nannies.©2 (See the section on foreign domestics in Chapter 


VIII on doubly disadvantaged women. ) 


The best global view of the heavy burden of wives with 
full-time paid jobs comes from a U.S. study which analyzed the 
work weeks of husbands and wives at different stages of life. 63 
The results, presented in Figure D, show the total work hours - 
inside and outside the home - of wives and husbands who are 
employed full time in seven different stages of the life cycle, 


starting with young childless spouses and ending with retired 


couples. 


The most striking gap is during the child-rearing years: the 
work week of mothers with very young children is close to 90 hours 


long - 24 hours more than that of their husbands. 


FIGURE D 


AVERAGE HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK OF WIVES AND HUSBANDS 
WHO ARE EMPLOYED FULL TIME, BY LIFE CYCLE STAGE 
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30 
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FAMILY LIFE CYCLE STAGE 


Some signs of change are starting to appear. In the last 
decade, many public opinion polls reported that the vast majority 
of both men and women believe that husbands should do their share 
of domestic work. 4 


Another indication is found in a study of working class 
families in Flin Flon, Manitoba.®5 Half the women interviewed 
had come from not expecting their husbands to do any work in the 


home (in 1976) to the point where they unanimously insisted that 


husbands should "help out" and said their husbands did some 


domestic work on a regular basis (in 1981). 


On the other hand, most of these Flin Flon women also said 
their husbands had only agreed to help after many disagreeable 
confrontations. There are signs, the study concluded, that a 
large-scale transformation in sex roles in the home is indeed 
SccurringyebUut its seffects sin. the: shortstermiwill besamore contlict 


between husbands and wives. 


Recommendations 


Given the enormous cost of motherhood for most women, it 
is amazing that so many of them continue to have children. But 
there are already signs that a growing number of women will turn 
their backs on motherhood unless society provides mothers with 


reasonable support. 


The measures required to give women as much personal 
financial security as men amount to no less than a complete 
transformation of our society’s attitudes towards parenthood. 


Only when we realize that children are our country’s most 


important resource and that their upbringing is everyone’s 


concern will mothers finally get the help they need and want. 


A change of this magnitude is not going to happen overnight. 
It can only result from a multitude of reforms affecting most 
aspects of our lives. To start, however, there*are important 


measures which can take us a few steps in the right direction. 


The electronic media, television in particular, have an 
enormous influence in teaching young people their future roles 
in the family and in society. Studies of the values the media 
transmit conclude that they portray women very narrowly either 
as sexual objects or caregivers to their families. When men 
are shown playing traditionally female roles such as caring for 
children or managing households, they are almost always presented 


either as ridiculous or saintly. © 


As a result of reports documenting the demeaning and 
unrealistic portrayal of women in the media, the Canadian 
Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission (CRTC) made 
adherence to a set of guidelines on sex-role stereotyping a 
condition of licence in 1986; According: Lor critics,» nowever, 


the enforcement of these guidelines has been very weak, 67 


Recommendation #8. The National Council of Welfare commends 
the Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission 
(CRTC) for introducing mandatory guidelines on sex-role 
stereotyping and urges it to take measures for their full 


implementation. 


Direct government assistance to parents must be increased. 
Except for Quebec, which has introduced additional benefits to 


encourage people to have children, government financial support 


to parents has been eroded in recent years through the lack of 


full indexation of family allowances and tax credits for children. 


The federal government's new "clawback" of up to 100 percent 
of family allowances will affect only parents with net incomes 
above $50,000 initially. However, inflation will erode this 
threshold by three percent a year, so that more and more 


middle-income families will lose benefits in years to come. 


Recommendation #9. The federal government should reinstate 
the full indexation of all benefits for children, abolish the 
non-refundable children’s credit and use the resulting savings 
to increase the refundable child tax credit, and abandon its 


clawback of family allowances. 


Many women believe that good provisions for maternity or 
parental leave after the birth of a child are among the most 
important measures needed to support parenthood. The federal 
government has recently recognized this by introducing legislation 
to add ten weeks of parental benefits to the 15 weeks of maternity 
benefits already provided by the unemployment insurance program. 
The ten additional weeks can be claimed by either mothers or 


fathers or shared by both spouses. 


Unfortunately, most Canadian parents will not be able to 
take advantage of these extended benefits. This is because 
provincial laws on employment standards do not provide for 
extended maternity or parental leave. For example, Ontario's 
law specifies 17 weeks of leave for mothers and nothing for 
fathers, while Quebec’s law provides 18 weeks to mothers and 


two days to fathers. 8 


Recommendation #10. Provincial and territorial governments 
should amend their employment standards legislation to make 
maternity and paternity leaves at least as long as the period 


of benefits provided under the unemployment insurance program. 


High-quality, affordable and accessible child care is 
essential to enable mothers - poor mothers in particular - to have 
a chance at earning their own living and participating as equals 
in the labour market. In spite of past promises in this area, the 
federal government has yet to enact legislation to give Canada a 
first-rate system of child care. No new legislation is expected 


until near the end of the government’s current mandate. 


Recommendation #11. The National Council of Welfare urges 
governments once again to accept the recommendations we made in 
Child Care: A Better Alternative. Our proposals would lead to a 
huge expansion of high-quality child care spaces. There would be 
subsidies to cover the full cost of care for low-income parents 
and a sliding scale of fees for other parents based on their 


ability to pay. 


VI. SINGLE PARENTHOOD AND POVERTY 


Contrary to popular belief, single parenthood is not a new 
phenomenon. The proportion of Canadian families headed by a 
female single parent was nine percent in 1941 and 9.3 percent 
in 1981.69 


But these almost identical proportions hide important 
developments. In 1941, almost all single-parent mothers were 
widows. Over the following decades, as fewer husbands died young 
through illness or war, families headed by lone mothers fell to a 


Tow ot 6-6 percents in 19612 


From that point on, rising rates of marriage breakdown and 
out-of-wedlock birth generated a non-stop increase in single 
parenthood. By 1986, the proportion of families headed by female 
single parents had climbed to 10.4 percent, and the marital status 
of single-parent mothers was as follows: 58 percent separated or 


divorced, 27 percent widowed and 15 percent never-married. 


This changing "mix" of single parents over the years has led 
to more poverty. One reason is that widows are generally entitled 
to more benefits, shen as pensions for surviving spouses. Another 
is that never-married, separated and divorced single-parent mothers 
are younger than widows, and therefore more likely to have young 


children preventing them from taking full-time jobs. 


Figure E illustrates the link between age and poverty for 
single-parent mothers with children under the age of 18. It shows 
that 81 percent of those aged 16 to 24 had incomes below the 


poverty line in 1987. Comparable figures for other ages were 69 


= (Sere 


percent for single-parent mothers 25 to 34, 45 percent for those 
35 to 44 and 33 percent for those 45 and older. /° 


Poverty Rates of Single-Parent Mothers 
With Children Under 18, 1987 
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As we saw in Chapter II, single-parent families headed by 
women have the highest incidence of poverty of all family types. 
The poverty rate for single-parent mothers of all ages dropped 
from 64 percent in 1973 to 47 percent in 1977, but then went up 


again and reached 57 percent in 1987./1 


By comparison, the poverty rate of families with two spouses 
under 65 also fell between 1973 and 1977 - from 13 percent to 


nine percent - but continued to go down, reaching eight percent 
in 1987. The main reason for this difference between couples and 
single parents, as we saw in Chapter V, is that married women 
increased their labour force participation to lift their families 


out of poverty. 


Now that we have a better idea of the backgrounds of female 


single parents, we will consider the following: 


* The relationship between poverty and the breakdown of 


marriages and common-law unions. 
* How single-parent mothers differ from married mothers and 
whether the differences explain why single parents are so much 


more likely to be poor. 


* The length of time female single parents remain without a 


partner and the effects of single parenthood on children. 


* Why spousal and child support seldom prevent single parents 


from becoming poor. 
* The role of welfare in helping single-parent mothers. 


* The importance of Canada and Quebec Pension Plan benefits 


for widows with children. 


* How well or how poorly Canadian single-parent mothers are 


doing compared to single parents in other countries. 


Poverty and Marriage Breakdown 


For women, the relationship between poverty and marital 
breakdown is a complex one. Separation and divorce cause many 
women to become poor, and living in a union under conditions of 


poverty increases the risk that they will separate or divorce. 


Many studies have documented the link between poverty 
and broken marriages. Poverty goes hand in hand with high 
unemployment, bad living conditions, run-down neighbourhoods, 
poor health and lack of community resources. All these factors 


can undermine the stability of families. /2 


The link between poverty and marriage breakdown may appear 
to be contradicted by the fact that wives who are employed - and 
therefore less likely to be poor - have a higher rate of divorce. 
However, financial independence makes it easier for wives (and 
husbands) to end bad marriages. This is confirmed by American 
findings that battered women are less likely to leave their 
marriages if they are not employed and feel economically 


dependent. /3 


Two sets of in-depth interviews with Canadian separated 
and divorced women show that wives who have no personal sources 
of income put up with greater provocation before ending their 


relationships. 


The first study centered on non-poor divorced and separated 
women from Ontario. It found that the most frequent reasons for 
the break-up of their marriages were the lack of feelings of love 
from, and communication with, their spouses (40 percent) and 


adultery (18 percent). /4 


The second set of interviews involved Quebec single-parent 
mothers on welfare. For those under the age of 35, the most 
frequent reason for ending the relationship was that their 
husbands disliked family life and preferred to go out with the 
boys. The last straw was when the men’s outside expenses ‘made 
them incapable of supporting their families. Many of these women 


were also regularly beaten by their partners. 


For the older Quebec mothers on welfare (ages 35 to 55), 
the most common cause of the breakdown of their unions was the 
alcoholism of the husbands and the financial problems and violence 
that went with it. Many of these women said it had taken them a 
long time to decide to leave because "marriage is supposed to be 


for life, especially when there are children."/9 


Single-Parent Mothers and Married Mothers 


To understand why the poverty rate of single-parent mothers 
is so much greater than that of married mothers, we will compare 
these two groups in terms of the number of children, education and 
employment status. We also will see how vulnerable married women 


are to becoming poor if their marriages break down. 


Single parents have an average of 2.5 children, while mothers 
in husband-wife families have an average of 2.6. This flies in 
the face of the stereotype about welfare mothers having large 
families, but it is logical since single parents have shorter 


periods of cohabitation. /® 


On the other hand, there are important differences between 
the two groups. Women who are single parents are much more likely 


than married mothers to have entered their first union and to have 


had a child when they were still teenagers. Also, a much larger 
proportion of the single-parent mothers had a child before or very 


soon after they started living with their partners. 


Table 11, which compares the education of married and 
single-parent mothers in 1987, shows that married mothers had a 
distinct advantage. In both categories presented in the table - 
mothers with children under 18 and mothers with children under 
seven - single parents were more likely to have less than a Grade 
11 education, and less likely to have post-secondary or university 
degrees. Women with Grade 11 to some post-secondary education 


made up about half of all mothers in the groups shown. // 


TABLE 11 


EDUCATION OF SINGLE-PARENT MOTHERS AND MARRIED MOTHERS, 1987 


Less Than Grade 11 to Some Post-Secondary or 


Grade il Post-Secondary University Diploma 
Mothers with 
children under 18 
Single parent 30% 49% 21% 
Married 23% 48% 29% 
Mothers with 
children under 7 
Single parent 28% 54% 18% 


Married ge is eve S2% 


The differences were greatest for mothers with children under 
seven. In this case, as shown in the bottom partzor: Tabie) a4) athe 
gap between the married and single-parent mothers with less than 
Grade 11 was eleven percentage points, and married mothers were 
almost twice as likely to have post-secondary diplomas. What we 
see here is the end product of the chain of events triggered by 
very early pregnancies, including dropping out of high school and, 


if the women had married, a very high rate of marriage breakdown. 78 


Before comparing the labour force participation of female 
Single parents and other mothers, it is useful to review the 
findings of two different lines of research on the employment 
of single-parent mothers. The first, based on U.S. studies, 
concludes that the only way these women can become fully 
self-supporting is by working full-time all year. /9 We would 
therefore expect to find a higher rate of full-time employment 


among single-parent mothers than among married ones. 


However, other studies show that given the additional 
expenses of working outside, such as child care, single parents 
who work for very low pay can actually be worse off than if they 
stayed home. According to the Ontario Social Assistance Review 
Committee, "Despite the inadequacy of social assistance benefits, 
most single-parent families are better off financially receiving 


assistance than they would be working for minimum wages. "80 


Table 12 on the next page offers some support for both of 
these seemingly contradictory conclusions. The answer seems to 


lie with the level of education. 


Among mothers with less than Grade 11, who could presumably 
get no more than minimum-wage jobs with so little schooling, fewer 


single-parent mothers than married ones were employed full time 


all year (21 percent to 24 percent) and a larger proportion stayed 
home (54 percent to 41 percent). Considering that many of these 
single parents with very low salaries had to pay for child care 
without husbands to help, the difference between the two groups is 


remarkably small. 


TABLE 12 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF SINGLE-PARENT MOTHERS AND MARRIED MOTHERS 
WITH CHILDREN UNDER 18, BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION, 1987 


Less Than Grade 11 to Some Post-Secondary or 
Grade 11 Post-Secondary University Diploma 
Employed Employed Employed 
Full Time At Full Time At Full Time At 


All Year Home All Year Home All Year Home 


Single-parent 


mothers 21% 54% 39% 31% 58% pahe 
Married 
mothers 24% 41% 333 27% 42% 18% 


The situation was different for mothers with Grade 11 or 
more. Among those with post-secondary diplomas, a much larger 
proportion of the single parents were employed on a full-time 
year-round basis in 1987 (58 percent to 42 percent) and fewer 
of them stayed home. Single parents with a Grade 11 or slightly 
higher education were also more likely than married mothers to 


have full-time jobs all year. 


This information is important because there is a tendency 
nowadays for policy-makers to believe that all single-parent 


mothers on social assistance should be "encouraged" to get paid 


we saw, however, with the sole exception of women with very poor 
schooling for whom employment is hardly worthwhile, single-parent 
mothers already have a stronger attachment to the labour market 


than mothers who live with spouses. 


To end our comparison of single-parent mothers and married 
mothers, we calculated the proportion of non-poor husband-wife 
families with spouses under 65 whose incomes would fall below 
the poverty line if the husbands left and did not make support 
payments to their families. The results, .in Table 13, demonstrate 
the truth of the saying that most married women are just one man 


away from welfare. 81 


TABLE 13 


POVERTY AMONG NON-POOR FAMILIES WITH TWO SPOUSES UNDER 65 
IF THE HUSBANDS LEFT AND DID NOT MAKE SUPPORT PAYMENT 19 


Percentage of Non-Poor Families 
Family Characteristics Which Would Become Poor 


With wife under 45, 
some children under 7 67% 


With wife under 45, 
some children 7 to 17 st Es 


With wife 45-64, 
some children under 18 48% 


With wife 45-64, 
no children under 18 44% 


With wife under 45, : 
no children under 18 28% 


TOTAL 51% 


Without the husbands’ earnings or support payments, 51 percent 
of the families with two spouses under 65 which now live above the 
poverty line would become poor. The most vulnerable are families 
with pre-school children: 67 percent would fall into poverty 
without the contribution of the husbands. Least affected would 
be the families with wives under the age of 45 and no children 


under 18: 28 percent of them would fall below the poverty line. 


Length and Effects of Single Parenthood 


How many single-parent mothers find a new partner and how 
long do these women remain single parents? Statistics Canada 
reports that the rates of remarriage for divorced people from 
1984 to 1986 were 64 percent for women and 76 percent for men. 
But the trend has been for these numbers to diminish every year, 
and the rate of divorce for second marriages is higher than for 


first ones. 82 


The other problem with using these figures is that so many 
unions and break-ups are informal nowadays that the official 
statistics have lost much of their significance. A better 
approach is to use information from the longitudinal Family 
History Survey of 1984, which questioned people about their 


past and present family situations. 83 


The survey found that never-married mothers were quickest to 
leave single parenthood: 83 percent were no longer single parents 
after an average of 3.5 years. Separated and divorced mothers 
were next: 57 percent had left single parenthood after an average 
of 5.3 years. Widows took longest, with only 47 percent having a 
new status after an average of 6.2 years. 


Most of the women who stopped being single parents were in 
new unions. About 40 percent of the widows had stopped for other 
reasons, probably because their children had grown up and left 
home. To complicate matters, some of the women who left single 
parenthood later became single parents again, including close to 
a third of those who started off as never-married and about ten 


percent of the other two groups. 


Some people react to this information by saying that single 
parenthood, even in the worst poverty conditions, cannot do so 
much damage to families since most experience it for only three 
to six years. This ignores the fact that three to six years may 
go by relatively quickly for an adult, but it is an enormously 


long time in the life of a child. 


Little research has been done on this subject in Canada, 
but recent American studies show that growing up in a poor 
single-parent home may cause serious and irreversible damage to 
children. The main problem is not so much the absence of the 


father as the loss of his income. 84 


To start with, children suffer a great deal from losing their 
homes and friends. This is usually inevitable because the family 
home has to be sold and the mother and children must move to an 
apartment in a poorer neighbourhood. Canadian data shows that 
while two-thirds of two-parent families live in their own houses, 
more than three-quarters of female single-parent families live in 


rented accommodations. 8° 


A Montreal survey found that single-parent mothers are often 
discriminated against or harassed by landlords, forcing them to 
move more frequently than other people. %6 Studies from different 


parts of Canada report that the very low incomes of female single 


parents force many of them to live in old and sub-standard 


apartments. 87 


Still other problems arise when mothers who had previously 
been at home most of the time are suddenly forced to take 
full-time jobs to feed their families. This abrupt change, 
added to the mothers’ exhaustion resulting from their often 
grueling schedules, has led some children to remark that they 
lost not only their father, but their mother, too. 88 


U.S. longitudinal research shows that being brought up in 
a single-parent family reduces children’s chances of completing 
high school by four to eight percentage points for whites, four 
to five points for blacks and eight points for native people. 
The level of the mother’s education has an even greater effect 
on-.a childs’ likelihood? of. droppingsout of tschooltsaerAst one asuudy 
put it, “Such “results boderill tor tfuture.igenerationsmbormste 
teenage single mothers, who often leave school in order to care 
for their children. "89 


The American research also found that children who were 
brought up by unmarried, separated or divorced single parents are 
much more likely to become single parents themselves, to have 
out-of-wedlock children, to give birth while in their teens, and 
to be separated or divorced. In all these cases, the increase 


in risk is much greater for white children than for black ones. 


Finally, many children of single-parent mothers feel great 
anger and resentment when they compare their own dingy existence 
to the comfortable lives their fathers are enjoying with their 
second or third families. How can such major differences exist 
between a man’s present and previous families? We will find out 


in the next section. 


Family Law and Marriage Breakdown 


How are the incomes of spouses affected by divorce or 
separation? According to a Justice Department study which 
interviewed spouses in four Canadian cities within a year after 
they divorced or separated, women and children are much more 


adversely affected than men. ?° 


In 1986, the study found, nine percent of divorced men and 
30 percent of separated men who did not have custody of their 
children had incomes below the poverty line. As for wives - who 
had custody of the children in the vast majority of cases - their 
poverty rates were 58 percent for divorced women and 71 percent 


for women who were separated. 


Women’s poverty rates also varied greatly depending on the 
number of their children. Among divorced women, the proportion 
in poverty went from 43 percent for those with one child to 89 
percent for those with four children or more. Among separated 
women, 47 percent of mothers with one child were in poverty and 


96 percent of those with three children. 


What determines this unequal division of resources between 
ex-spouses? It results partly from their income levels - husbands 
with low earnings cannot pay much support - and partly from the 


law. 


Two sets of laws regulate financial matters between estranged 
spouses in Canada. The first are provincial matrimonial property 
laws, which decide who gets what share of the assets the spouses 
have when they split up. The second are the laws determining who 


gets what maintenance or support payments from the other spouse. 


The most important of this second set of laws is the federal 


Divorce Act? 


Division of Matrimonial Property 


How much difference do matrimonial property laws make? In 
most of the cases which concern us, not a great deal. Young 
people usually own little, and 45 percent of the couples who 


divorced in 1985 had been married for less than ten years. ?1 


Those most affected are in the relatively small but growing 
group of divorcing women above the age of 45. For these women, 
who may have great difficulty earning a decent living if they had 
centered their energies on their families until their marriages 
broke up, obtaining a fair share of the family’s savings could 


make a big difference. 


Following strong pressure from women’s groups, all Canadian 
provinces introduced legislation in the last 15 years to divide 
family assets more equitably on marriage breakdown. The result 
is that in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, 
most property acquired by either spouse during the marriage is 
shared equally. 92 


Although the family home and other assets normally used by 
the family are shared elsewhere as well, the Atlantic provinces 
still lag behind by excluding commercial assets - businesses and 
farms, among others - from the shareable properties. Only some 


types of businesses are shared in British Columbia. 


Of crucial importance to many divorcing older women is the 


treatment of pension plans, including occupational plans. Along 


with the home, the right to a future pension has now become the 
principal asset of many couples. In a 1981 British Columbia case, 
for example, the future civil service pension of the husband was 
valued at $235,000.93 


The laws of most provinces now include the value of 
occupational pension plans in the property to be shared equally 
between ex-spouses, but many problems still remain. One is that 
the method most commonly used to assess the value of these rights 
greatly underestimates the potential pay-outs. Another is that, 
except in Manitoba, it is often unclear when and how these rights 


can be claimed. ?4 


The Canada and Quebec Pension Plans have their own rules for 
dividing the value of their entitlements on marriage breakdown. 
Under the Canada Pension Plan, equal splitting is theoretically 
mandatory for all divorced people. (The only exception is in 
Saskatchewan, which passed special legislation allowing spouses to 
opt out.) In practice, however, Canada Pension Plan authorities 
will not split credits unless one of the ex-spouses files an 


application, and very few ex-wives apply. ?° 


Splitting of CPP credits could be made automatic by using the 
information collected by the Central Divorce Registry of the 
federal Justice Department. The Quebec Pension Plan already has 
such a system. QPP administrators get copies of divorce judgments 
and automatically split the credits of ex-spouses. This is much 
better than under the Canada Pension Plan, but it is not perfect. 
Quebec couples, like those in Saskatchewan, can still decide not 


to have their credits split. 


Spousal and Child Support 


According to the Justice Department survey mentioned earlier 
in this ‘chapcer, support payments do not amount to much in Canada. 
In 1986, they averaged 18 percent of the gross income of husbands, 
leaving most of these men with incomes far above the poverty line. 
If divorced and separated women and their children had to live on 


nothing but support payments, 97 percent would have been poor. 76 


On the other hand, the same report showed that small as they 
are, support payments make a significant difference: 58 percent 
of the divorced and separated women who received them lived in 
poverty in 1986, compared with 75 percent of the women who did 
not. Another report found that single-parent mothers who receive 
even modest amounts of support stay on welfare for much shorter 


periods of time than those who receive no support. 9/ 


The only recent extensive Canadian study of support payments 
was done in Quebec in 1986.98 «rt surveyed all Quebeckers who 
divorced or applied for a legal separation from 1981 to 1983 and 


found the following: 


* Two out of three of the divorcing or separating couples had 


dependent children. The mother had custody 80 percent of the time. 


* Among mothers with dependent children, only 58 percent had 
obtained a support order for the children. The other 42 percent 


bore the burden of bringing up their children all by themselves. 


* Close to half of the women who received support payments 
had total incomes of less than $10,000. Most of those who were 


unemployed relied on welfare. 


* Half of the support payments were for a total of $260 a 
month or less, and the average was $368 a month. Only a third 


of the payments were indexed to the cost of va nice 


* Sixty-three percent of the women received the full amount 
of their payments, 14 percent received part of them and 23 percent 
received nothing. Eighty-three percent of those who defaulted on 
their payments were employed. 

* Only 28 percent of the women had entered a new union (legal 


or common law), while 70 percent of the men had. 


These figures give an appalling picture of the life of 
Quebec single-parent mothers. They are even more appalling 
considering the high cost of raising a child. A Statistics Canada 
economist-demographer estimated that, depending on the age of the 
child sithei‘costiof a first: child: in 19:82:was--between 79:192.-and 49533 
a month for a low standard of living and between $250 and $708 a 
month for an average standard of living. A second child cost 80 


percent of those amounts. 22 


The current plight of single-parent mothers could easily 
be worse than reported in the Quebec study because the federal 
Divorce Act of 1985 places greater emphasis on the need for 
ex-spouses to become self-sufficient "within a reasonable period 


of time." Since it became law, courts everywhere in the country 


have been cutting down on spousal support. 


By mid-1989, family law practitioners had seen so many cases 
of grossly unfair judgments under the new Act that prominent 
members of the Canadian Bar Association called upon the federal 
Department of Justice to report publidiehy wit 1ts isocaads, chegal cand 


economic impact. The promoters of this resolution said it was 


prompted by "seeing too many of their middle-class female clients 


being relegated to lives of relative poverty. "100 


The bad reports are coming in from all parts of the country. 
Lawyers from Nova Scotia charge that judges are often unrealistic 
about the capacity of mothers in their twenties and thirties to 
become self-sufficient: "Although they can theoretically get 
themselves back up to speed, their (child care) responsibilities 


are such thak: they: can’ t practically dow. 


Lawyers from British Columbia underline the problems of wives 
in the "danger age" of 45 to 55 who have not had a paid job for 20 
to 30 years. They report that ex-wives of that age are getting 
cut off without any support, even when they have very low salaries 
or no salaries at all. The principle behind the equal division of 
property has also been completely subverted, other lawyers say, 
since ex-wives are often expected to exhaust all their capital 


before becoming eligible for support. 101 


Under this new "clean break" approach to divorce, women 
who spent decades devoting themselves to their families are 
increasingly being told that the permanent reduction in their 
earning capacity does not entitle them to any long-term 
compensation. These developments have led one U.S. judge to 
say that society should "reclassify the traditional all-American 
concept of Mom and apple pie and re-label it a most hazardous 


occupation that all young girls should be dissuaded from," 102 


The situation regarding child support is just as bad. The 
Canadian law professor who co-authored a recent national study 
on the subject called the meagreness of child support awards 
"a national scandal." The report concludes that awards rarely 


cover even half of the direct cost of supporting children, while 


the indirect costs in terms of the custodial mothers’ time anda 


energy are not compensated at al1.193 


The theory on child support payments is admirable. According 
to a respected judge, payments should be set by first establishing 
what is needed to support the children adequately, taking their 
previous standard of living as reference, and then dividing this 
amount between the parents according to their respective financial 
Capacities. The fact that the household where the children live 
might end up with a higher standard of living than that of the 


other parent should not be a barrier ora problem. 194 


The practice in most courts bears little resemblance to 
this ideal. Instead, the starting point is normally the father’s 
income minus his debts and living expenses, and judges very often 


have pre-set, low child support amounts in mina, 195 


When the mother is on welfare, the award is frequently set 
very low or at the level of the welfare child support exemption. 
This exemption is the amount of support a welfare recipient can 
receive without having her welfare payments diminished. Many 
provinces - including Quebec and Ontario - do not have an 
exemption and reduce welfare benefits by a dollar for each 


dollarsof support: 


These approaches totally ignore the fact that if the father 
does not pay an adequate share of the children’s costs, the mother 
is going to have to bear the shortfall. It assumes that fathers 
should always be guaranteed an acceptable standard of living, even 
if it means that mothers and children are reduced to subsisting on 


welfare payments far below the poverty line. 


The apparent assumption that child support payments make 
little difference to welfare mothers, since they are partly or 
fully deducted, can do a great deal of damage in the long term. 

If these mothers subsequently get paid jobs, they will probably be 


unable to returnito court: to! obtaineinereases tnechi lda@suppore. 


The most difficult complication in the support issue is 
remarriage. Most divorced men remarry, and many of them have 
children from their new unions. The law does not say what effect 
these new responsibilities should have on husbands’ previous 
responsibilities, and individual judges have different views. 

A few believe the first family should have priority, some try 
to balance the needs of both, but the trend is in favour of the 
second family taking precedence because it is in the "public 


interest" that the new family succeed and prosper. 106 


Finally, there is the question of enforcing support payments. 
Even if a single-parent mother has obtained a support order, there 
is no guarantee that she will be able to collect. Until the last 


few years, in fact, there was a good chance that she never would. 


The enforcement of support payments has improved in most 
provinces, prompted mainly by the desire to reduce welfare 
rolls.107 Following the lead of Manitoba, most jurisdictions 
now have automatic, government-run collection systems. However, 
newspaper reports in Alberta and Ontario have noted long delays 
and huge backlogs of cases. The Quebec system, which is not 
automatic but based on complaints, takes four months or more 


to collect outstanding support. 


The federal government has also begun to lend a hand. In 


1986, it passed legislation to help locate people who default on 


their support payments and to permit the seizure of monies which 
the federal government owes to defaulters. These include income 
tax refunds, unemployment insurance payments, interest on Canada 
Savings Bonds, benefits from the Canada Pension Plan, and the Old 


Age Security pension. 


Between May 1988 and November 1989, the federal Justice 
Department seized $9 million in federal payments from men (and a 
few women) who owed almost $110 million in child and spousal 
support. In many cases, however, provincial laws placed a 
50-percent limit on the amount of any federal payment that 


could be seized to pay support. 108 


Overall, Canadian financial arrangements between family 
members upon marriage breakdown are very unsatisfactory. As 
predicted by those who saw it happen in the United States, women’s 
greater participation in the labour force and fairer sharing of 
property on divorce are widely used as excuses to deny even 


long-term housewives decent support payments. 199 


As we will see later in this chapter, some European countries 
chose a different path. They reacted to similar developments 
by strengthening fathers’ obligations and government support to 
single-parent families. Unless Canada does the same, rising rates 
of marriage breakdown will continue to shift an ever-growing share 


of responsibility for children onto the shoulders of our society's 


poorest parents. 


The Role of Welfare 


Because they do not receive fair support payments, because 
motherhood has restricted their employment experience and because 
subsidized child care is in desperately short supply, many 


single-parent mothers are forced to resort to welfare. 


We do not know how many Canadian single-parent mothers rely 
on social assistance at some point in their lives, nor do we have 
national data on the number of single-parent mothers on welfare. 
We do know that in March 1987 female single parents made up 20 
percent of the welfare caseload in Quebec and roughly 30 percent 


of the caseload in Ontario.1!19 


Most single-parent mothers use welfare only once and for a 
relatively short period. Half of them go on welfare when their 
Marriages or other unions break up and stay on it for less than 
two years. Younger single-parent mothers with one child are 
quickest to leave. Those with two children or more stay for 
longer periods. Female single parents aged 45 and over are 
generally considered unemployable and permanent welfare 


recipients. 


By all accounts, life on welfare is no bed of roses. The 
National Council of Welfare's 1987 report Welfare in Canada: The 
Tangled Safety Net showed that welfare incomes for a single parent 
with one child ranged between 59 percent and 84 percent of the 


poverty line. ?11 


The main consequence of extremely low benefits is that 
single-parent mothers (and all other welfare recipients) are 
forced to use their food money to pay the rent. Very few have 


access to public housing or housing subsidies, which is not 


Surprising since social housing accounts for less than five 


percent of the Canadian housing stock, 112 


Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation reports that 40 
percent of female single parents under 65 have "core" housing 
needs, meaning their housing is either too crowded, physically 
inadequate or costs more than 30 percent of their total income. !1}3 
In the Atlantic provinces, many single parents pay more than 50 
percent of their income for an apartment. Families on social 
assistance in New Brunswick spend more than 65 percent of their 


income for rent.!!4 


Asked what they felt most deprived of, Quebec single-parent 
mothers on social assistance answered that food was the most 
important. The majority said the problem was not so much the 
quantity of food, but the lack of variety and poor nutritional 
value of what they could afford. Some said they had to skip 
meals themselves at the end of the month to be able to feed 


their children. !!5 


The Importanc f the Canad nd Quebec Pension Plans 


Although the proportion of widowed mothers among single 
parents has been falling in recent decades, they still accounted 
for 27 percent of all female single parents in 1986. How are 
these women doing? How well are they treated by the Canada and 


Quebec Pension Plans? 


Studies by Health and Welfare Canada show that the average 
CPP or QPP benefit paid to widows under age 65 with at least one 
child under 18 was $3,009 in:1985. »Sixty-three percent of; all 


widows under 65 with children under 18 had earned income that 


same year amounting to $11,710 on average. Twenty-five percent 


were receiving welfare payments that averaged $5,212,116 


From these figures, it is clear that many one-parent 
families headed by widows were living in poverty. The 1985 
poverty lines were $13,501 for a family of two ina large city - 
and $18,061 Gorm.a famil yoo three: 


Under the Canada Pension Plan, surviving spouses under age 

65 are eligible for lifelong pensions. Until age 65, their 
benefits are made up of one portion that is the same for all 
survivors and one portion that is related to the earnings of the 
deceased contributor. In 1989, the flat-rate portion was $1,236 

a year and the maximum earnings-related portion was $2,503 a year, 
so the maximum total survivor pension was $3,739. (CPP. ‘sumaa vor 
pensions for widows aged 65 and over are described in Chapter VII, 
where we examine the sources of income of unattached elderly 


women. ) 


Children of deceased CPP contributors are entitled to 
flat-rate benefits that amounted to $1,236 a year for each child 
in 1989. Children are eligible if they are under 18 or full-time 
students aged 18 to 24. 


Quebec Pension Plan benefits for surviving spouses under age 
55 and for children are very different. In 1989, maximum survivor 
pensions amounted to $5,672 a year for widows and widowers under 
age 55 and $6,557 for those aged 55 to 64. Children’s benefits 


were only $348 a year. 


In September 1987, the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare published a Consultation Paper recommending far-reaching 


changes in Canada Pension Plan benefits for surviving spouses 


widowed before age 65, and a modest increase in benefits for 
children.117 


Under a transitional benefit structure, the flat-rate portion 
of the survivor pension would be doubled. That would have 
increased the maximum benefit in 1989 to $4,976 a year from 
the current maximum of $3,739, an increase the National Council 


of Welfare supports. 


Unfortunately, the federal government also proposed to phase 
out these transitional arrangements over a period of years and 
introduce an entirely new system. The new system would feature 
large increases in survivor benefits, but only for three years or 
until the youngest child reached the age of seven. The benefits 
would then be phased out over a period of two years, after which 


there would be no survivors’ payments at all. 


These proposals for an entirely new system were strongly 
criticized by women’s groups and by the National Council of 
Welfare in a 1990 report entitled Pension Reform. The Council 
wrote that if the proposals were implemented, tens of thousands 
of widows would lose their benefits in short order, even if they 


had no experience in the labour force when they were widowed, /18 


International Comparisons 


How does Canada compare with other countries in its treatment 
of single-parent mothers? A study of seven developed countries, 
which compared poverty rates for single-parent mothers, concluded 


that Canada ranks among the worst. 119 


By using standardized poverty calculations, the study found 
that the countries fell into three main groups. Sweden and Norway 
were ahead of all the others, with poverty rates for single-parent 
mothers of 11 and 18 percent respectively. Next came Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom, with 21 and 29 percent of single-parent 
mothers in poverty. Last and far behind were Canada (with 49 
percent of single-parent mothers in poverty), the United States 


(55 percent) and Australia (55 percent). 


The main difference between the Scandinavian countries and 
the rest is that Sweden and Norway have explicit family policies 
which led them to introduce generous benefits for parents in 
general and for single-parent mothers in particular. Sweden’s 
programs for families include a universal family allowance, a 
major income-related housing allowance and an “advance maintenance 


payment" system, 120 


The advance maintenance program provides tax-free, universal 
benefits that amounted to $1,974 per child under 18 in 1989. All 
Swedish single parents receive these payments in full, regardless 
of the level of their incomes. The cost is then recovered from 
non-custodial parents up to the maximum specified in their child 
support order or the full benefit, whichever is lower. The sums 


recovered represent about 40 percent of total pay-outs./21 


Advance maintenance payments achieve three main goals. First, 
they provide a minimum guaranteed income for all children of single 
parents. Secondly, they transfer the full responsibility of 
collecting support payments for children onto the government. 
Finally, they encourage single-parent mothers to take paid jobs 
because, unlike social assistance, the advance payments are not 


reduced when their recipients earn income from other sources. 


Because it has been so successful in reducing poverty among 
single-parent families, the Swedish advance maintenance program 
has generated a great deal of interest around the world. So far, 
Switzerland and New Zealand have introduced modified versions of 
the same idea, and the United States has approved a demonstration 
project in the state of Wisconsin, which already has a good 


automatic, state-run maintenance collection system. 122 


The Wisconsin Child Support Assurance System, as the 
experiment is called, was scheduled to begin in two counties 
in=1990.,°Once in operation, it will igive all ‘single parents 
flat-rate benefits ranging between $3,000 a year for one child to 
$5,652 a year for six children or more. It is hoped that a large 
proportion of these payments will be recovered from non-custodial 


parents. /23 


If this initiative proves successful and spreads to other 
American states, it will no doubt stimulate strong pressures to 


introduce a similar program in Canada. 


Recommendations 


All the recommendations we made in the previous chapter 
concerning motherhood could play an important role in improving 
the situation of single-parent mothers and their children. In 
particular, affordable and accessible high-quality child care 
services are essential to enable single parents to earn their own 


living and become financially independent. 


In addition, changes are needed in a number of other areas. 


Surveys of unwed mothers reveal that inadequate contraception 
information and services are at least partly responsible for the 
increase in out-of-wedlock births in Canada in recent years. 124 
As we saw earlier, very early childbirth is one of the causes of 


marriage breakdown and poverty. 


Recommendation #12. All levels of government should increase 
their commitment to providing all young Canadians with adequate 
sex education and to giving them easy access to contraceptive 


counselling and supplies. 


Extremely low social assistance rates make it impossible 
for most Canadian welfare recipients and their children to have 
adequate meals. The link between poor nutrition in pregnant 
mothers and young children and conditions such as retardation, 
deformity, nervous disability and physical handicap is well 
established. !29 


Recommendation #13. The National Council of Welfare repeats its 
1987 recommendation that the provinces set their social assistance 
benefits at levels that are realistically related to recipients’ 
needs, and that benefits be increased at least once a year in line 


with rises in the Consumer Price Index. 


The federal government has proposed changes in Canada Pension 
Plan survivor benefits for people who become widowed before age 
65. The transitional proposals would increase benefits while 
keeping much of the current system intact. Unfortunately, these 
arrangements would eventually be replaced by an entirely new 
system that would provide much higher benefits, but over a very 


limited number of years. 


Recommendation #14. The federal government should proceed with 
its transitional proposals to increase survivor benefits under the 


Canada Pension Plan, but abandon plans for an entirely new system. 


Both the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans provide for 
credit-splitting on divorce to give former spouses equal CPP 
or QPP benefits for the years they were together. However, 
the methods used by both plans to achieve this goal contain 
serious flaws. 


Recommendation #15. Credit-splitting under the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans should be automatic, mandatory and as immediate as 


possible following marriage breakdown. 


In the 1979 version of Women and Poverty, we recommended 
that all provinces and territories amend their matrimonial 
property laws to give separating and divorcing spouses half 
the value of all the assets they worked together to accumulate 
Guring their marriage. Unfortunately, this has not been fully 


implemented everywhere. 


Recommendation #16. The National Council of Welfare once again 
asks all provinces and territories, particularly the Atlantic 
provinces, to review their matrimonial property laws to ensure 
that they give separating and divorcing spouses half the value 
of all the assets they acquired during their lives together, 


including businesses, farms and pension rights. 


The new federal Divorce Act of 1985 did a great deal of harm 


to women and children by failing to establish clear criteria for 


entitlement to support payments. 


Recommendation #17. The Divorce Act should be amended as soon as 


possible to include the following: 


* When young children are present, the overriding factor in 
granting support should be that the children have the same 


standard of living as their higher-income parent. 


* When a divorcing homemaker needs training before entering or 
re-entering the labour market, the support provided should not 
be restricted to short-term training, but should also include 
long-term post-secondary or university education if it is 


appropriate. 


* In the case of long-term homemakers over the age of 45, the 
main criterion in granting support should be equalizing the 
standards of living of the ex-spouses for the rest of their 


lives. 


Current methods of establishing the amounts of support 
obligations are unfair. Many Canadian judges assume that a 
marriage of ten or 15 years with periods out of the labour force 
does little harm to women’s earning capacity, while some American 
studies find that earning power diminishes by 1.5 percent for each 
year out of the labour force, and by as much as 4.3 percent a year 


for college graduates. 126 


As we saw earlier, child support is also often set at 
unrealistically low amounts: To correct this; other countries, 
including the United States, have made the use of objective 


methods for calculating support payments mandatory in the 
courts. 127 


R mmnen ion #18. The National Council of Welfare recommends 
that: 


The federal Department of Justice, in consultation with all 
interested parties, develop fair child support schedules and 


make their use mandatory in all cases of divorce. 


* The Divorce Act be amended to require the automatic indexation 


of all support payments to the cost of living. 


* The federal Department of Justice commission studies to 
determine the loss of earning capacity women suffer when they 
assume family responsibilities for different periods of time, 
the goal being to produce clear and objective data which 


divorcing women could use in court. 


The enforcement of support obligations has improved in recent 
years, but complaints in many provinces demonstrate a lack of 


adequate government resources for these services. 


mmen ion #19. All provinces and territories should allocate 
the necessary resources to ensure the speedy enforcement of all 


spousal and child support obligations. 


The present treatment of single-parent mothers in Canada 
is unacceptable. In addition to being burdened with very heavy 
family responsibilities, these women often have to carry on 


without any help from the fathers of their children. 


The cheapest and quickest way to improve the situation 
would be for provincial governments to make advance payments to 


ex-spouses of the amount of support ordered by the courts or 


agreed upon in spousal agreements. The governments would then 


recover these sums from the spouses who owe them. 


Such a program would greatly help many single parents by 
making their incomes much more predictable and stable and by 
removing an important cause of stress and anxiety from their 
lives. It would also act as a strong incentive for the provinces 
to maintain the most efficient support system possible, since 
they would wind up paying the bill if they could not get 


non-custodial spouses to pay. 


Recommendation #20. Provincial governments should make advance 
payments of support monies to single parents who are entitled to 
them through court orders or spousal agreements. These sums, 
which would then be recovered from the spouses who owe then, 


should be reviewed by the courts every 12 to 18 months. 


VII. POVERTY AND LIVING ALONE 


Within the last generation, there has been a substantial 
increase in the proportion of Canadians who live outside families. 
The greatest changes have been among separated and divorced people 
who are childless or do not have custody of their children, and 


among older widows. 128 


As we saw in Chapter II, unattached women who live alone 
or with non-relatives have the highest poverty rates after 
Single-parent mothers: 44 percent of those aged 65 and over 


were poor in 1987, and 33 percent of those under 65. 


Figure F shows detailed poverty rates by age for women who 
were living outside families in 1977 and 1987.129 The overall 
poverty rate of unattached women went down from 50 percent to 37 
percent, with most of the reduction coming from elderly women. 


Elderly women are no longer the poorest among the unattached. 


The only rate that went up instead of down between 1977 and 
1987 was the one for unattached women aged 16 to 24, who now have 
the highest poverty rate at 53 percent. This increase in poverty 
among young women has had little impact on overall poverty figures 
because as a result of our falling birth rates, young women 


represent a shrinking portion of the population. 


Poverty Rates of Women Living 
Outside Families, 1977 and 1987 
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Figure F 


In the rest of this chapter, we will focus more closely on 
the three groups of unattached women who have especially high 
rates of poverty: the young, those aged 55 to 64, and those 65 
and over. We will also review the little that is known about the 


most destitute of Canada’s poor women, the homeless. 


Unattached Young Women Aged 16 to 24 


The long-term trend has been for more unmarried young people 
to leave their parents’ homes and set up their own households, 
but there has been a reversal in this pattern in recent years. 
Between 1981 and 1986, the percentage of unmarried women aged 15 


to 19 who lived with their parents increased from 90.5 percent to 


91.4 percent. Among those aged 20 to 24, it went from 59.3 
percent to 63.3 percent. 130 


The proportion of unmarried young men living with their 
parents also went up during that period. By 1986, 92 percent 
of men aged 15 to 19 were still in their parents’ homes and 71.2 
percent of the 20-to-24-year-olds. As these figures indicate, 


men are more likely than women to stay with their parents. 


It is unclear whether this tendency to stay home will 
continue. On the one hand, the percentage of young people who 
are full-time students may continue to rise. On the other hand, 
more young people may be able to afford their own households if 


economic conditions improve. 


To ease the transition from their parents’ homes to 
independence, the majority of unattached young women and men 
do not live by themselves but move in with other people. [In 
1987, only 38 percent of the unattached aged 16 to 24 lived 
alone. Fifty percent lived with other unattached roommates 


and 12 percent lived with unrelated families. 131 


Lack of money is also a factor in deciding to share 
accommodation, as demonstrated by the fact that fewer unattached 
low-income young people live on their own. Thirty-three percent 
of poor unattached young women lived alone in 1987, compared with 


44 percent of the non-poor. 


Large numbers of young people who leave their parents’ 
homes seem to have great difficulty making ends meet. As Table 
14 shows, about half of unattached young women had incomes below 
the poverty line throughout the last decade, while the poverty 
rate of young men fluctuated wildly over the years. By 1987, 


53 percent of young women and 46 percent of young men had incomes 


below the poverty line. 


TABLE 14 


POVERTY RATES OF UNATTACHED 16-TO-24-YEAR-OLDS 


Gia ALTE Bee Stew & 
Women 46% 47% 53% 
Men Ss 30% 46% 


Dismal as they are, these figures only tell part of the 
story. The other part, which we saw in our discussion on the 
depth of poverty in Chapter II, is that the incomes of poor 
unattached young people are the lowest of all in relation to 
the poverty line. In 1987, 52 percent of poor unattached young 
women and 48 percent of the men had incomes that reached less 
than half the poverty line. Eighteen percent of both sexes had 


incomes amounting to less than a quarter of the poverty line. 


Why do unattached young adults have such high poverty rates 
and such incredibly low incomes? One of the reasons is that about 
20 percent of them are full-time students. Almost all of these 
students show up in the statistics as being poor, which may not 
really be the case because many of them receive money from their 


parents that is not declared as income. 


For the rest, the main problem is the lack of full-time jobs. 
Of all poor unattached young people, only 14 percent of the women 


and ten percent of the men were employed on a full-time, year-round 


basis in 1987. Of the more than three-quarters of both sexes who 
had less regular employment, some wanted part-time or part-year 
work because they were students, but many were Simply unable to 


find full-time permanent positions. 


Finding paid jobs of any kind is difficult for young people, 
as the unemployment figures show. The official jobless rates for 
15-to-24-year-olds were 15 percent for men and 12 percent for 
women in 1987. We do not know how many unattached young people 
are involuntary part-time or part-year employees, but among all 
15-to-24-year-olds who had part-time positions in 1987, 21 percent 
of the men and 25 percent of the women said they would have 


preferred full-time jobs but could not find any. 132 


Even a full-time job is no guarantee against poverty. 
Studies show a net reduction in the average hourly wages of 
young people - especially young men - between 1981 and 1986. 
For full-time employees, industrial restructuring was the main 
cause. It led to a substantial drop in the proportion of young 
employees who were in higher-paying industries such as natural 
resources and manufacturing, and a corresponding increase in 


consumer services (such as fast-food restaurants) .!33 


By 1986, close to 40 percent of full-time employees aged 
16 to 24 worked in consumer services. They were most affected 
by the erosion in the value of minimum wages which we discussed 
in Chapter IV. By 1989, for example, a Torontonian employed 
full-time at the minimum wage earned $3,600 less than the poverty 
line for a person who lives alone. Some provinces have even lower 


minimum wages for employees under age 18 or for students. 134 


Worst off are unemployed young people who must resort to 


welfare. Our report Welfare in n : The Tangl fe 


found that eight provinces had social assistance rates for single 
employable people which were below 50 percent of the poverty line 
in 1986.135 as we will see later in this chapter, extremely low 
welfare rates for singles are among the main causes of homelessness 


in Canada. 


Given all the above, it is not surprising that at least part 
of the reduction in Canada’s marriage and birth rates has been 
attributed to the worsening financial situation of young people. 136 
Unless things improve, many young women and men could remain 
unattached because they cannot afford to get married and have 


children: 


Unattached Women Aged 55 to 64 


It has been said that low-income unattached women aged 55 to 
64 are in a terrible bind because they are too old to start new 
jobs and too young to retire. Their major problems are the near 
impossibility of entering or re-entering the labour market and the 


inadequacy of our pension system. 


Information about the marital status of low-income unattached 
women aged 55 to 64 is not easy to come by. The only published 
data is from an Ottawa study which found that 55 percent of these 
poor women were widowed, 26 percent were separated or divorced, 


and the other 19 percent had never married. 137 


Information on the employment status and sources of income of 
poor and non-poor unattached women aged 55 to 64 shows just how 


different these two groups are. 


Among those who were not poor in 1987, 66 percent were 
employed, mostly on a full-time year-round basis. We have no 
income figures for unattached women aged 55 to 64, but non-poor 
unattached women aged 50 to 64 had average incomes of $25,700. 
This included average earnings of $23,100 for those with paid 
jobs, which was much higher than the average earnings for employed 
women of all ages ($14,200). In addition, two-thirds of non-poor 
unattached women aged 50 to 64 had pension benefits or income from 


investments averaging $9,000.138 


Among the poor unattached women, 83 percent did not work for 
pay in 1987. Data for low-income unattached women aged 50 to 64 
shows total average incomes of $6,500, with the main source being 
social assistance. Only a third of these poor women aged 50 to 
64 had pension benefits or income from investments, and the ones 


who did received only $2,500 on average. 


The incomes of poor unattached women aged 50 to 64 were also 
very low in relation to the poverty line. Their average incomes 
equalled 60 percent of the poverty line in 1987, and one in four 


had incomes reaching less than 50 percent of that line. 


Although this needs to be verified by further research, 
these figures appear to indicate that unattached women aged 
55 to 64 who are not poor spent their lives concentrating on 
their careers, while poor unattached women of the same age mainly 


stayed home to care for their families. 


Surprisingly, the drop in the poverty rate for unattached 
women 55 to 64 - from 48 percent in 1977 to 38 percent a decade 


later - is not related to their paid employment. 


In 1977, 38 percent of unattached women aged 55 to 64 had 
full-time year-round positions, 14 percent had less regular paid 
jobs and 48 percent stayed home. In 1987, only 30 percent had 
full-time year-round paid work, 18 percent had less regular 


employment and 52 percent were outside the labour force. 139 


The likely explanation for the reduction in poverty among 
these women was the coming into force of new pension programs that 
were of particular importance to widows. Only women who were 
widowed in 1976 and subsequent years qualified for full survivor 
benefits under the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. It was not 
until 1985 that Spouse’s Allowance payments were made available 


to all widows and widowers in need aged 60 to 64. 


As we saw earlier in this section, widows make up the largest 
Single group among the unattached women aged 55 to 64. We should 
not be surprised that many of them are poor because nine percent 
of married couples with husbands of that age lived in poverty in 
1987. Poor wives are also at greater risk of becoming widowed 
prematurely because low-income husbands do not live as long on 


average as husbands with higher incomes. 140 


Even if the couple was above the poverty line when the 
husband was alive, there is no guarantee that the wife will 
receive a decent pension when he dies. In 1988, only 51 percent 
of employed men were members of occupational pension plans, and 
of those who were members, less than half were in plans that 


paid continuing benefits to surviving spouses. /41 


The Canada and Quebec Pension Plans are much better, since 
everyone with earnings above a minimal level participates, and 


Survivor benefits are mandatory. But the survivor benefits paid 


under the Canada Pension Plan are very low: maximum payments 
amounted to $3,739 a year in 1989 for spouses aged 55 to 64. 
The Quebec Pension Plan is much more generous, with maximum 


Survivor benefits of $6,557 in 1989 for that age group. 


The recommendations for larger CPP survivor pensions we made 
in Chapter VI when we talked about widows with children would 
also help boost the incomes of widows without children at home. 
Conversely, widows aged 55 to 64 would be the main victims of the 
federal government’s proposed long-term changes to CPP survivor 


benefits which were described in that earlier section. 


Divorced women aged 55 to 64 are penalized by the fact 
that the CPP and QPP pay survivor benefits only to spouses, not 
to ex-spouses. If a couple divorces and the man subsequently 
dies, his ex-wife gets no survivor benefits, even if she had 
been receiving support payments from the deceased. If the man 
remarries before he dies, the entire survivor pension goes to 


the new wife. 


Low-income women aged 60 to 64 who are single, separated or 
divorced have another pension problem - their ineligibility for 
the Spouse’s Allowance. When this federal benefit was created in 
1975, it was meant to help low-income couples where one spouse 
was over 65 and the other aged 60 to 64. It now also covers all 
low-income widows and widowers aged 60 to 64, but low-income 
single, separated, divorced and married people of the same age 


aceeet 7s) Lanote eligible. 


For these women, and many others who find themselves poor and 
alone between the ages of 55 and 64, the only alternatives are to 
struggle on social assistance or to find paid jobs. Getting a job 


is easier said than done, however, because age is the principal 


reason which prevents women from entering or re-entering the 
labour force. As the study in Ottawa said, "Desperation has 
prompted many women in this age bracket to lie about their ages 


in order to improve their chance of being employed ., wide 


One Ottawa woman, after what she thought had been a very 
good interview for a job as a store clerk, heard that someone 
else had been hired. She asked how old the new employee was, 
and was tolla.27% et iswtace "i tiershe: said, "Whotisagoing tomitine 


someone 60 years old and hasn’t worked for 20 years?" 


n h Elderly Women 


The most important difference between the sexes in old age 
is that the majority of the men live with their wives while most 
of the women live alone or with non-relatives. This may seem 
strange, since it takes a person of each sex to make a married 
couple, but it is less surprising when we remember that a typical 
woman marries a man who is older than she is and who has a shorter 


life expectancy. 


As the census data presented in Table 15 on the next page 
demonstrates, this discrepancy in marital status is very large 
and increases with age. Among Canadians aged 65 to 69, 60 percent 
of the women are married compared to 84 percent of the men. For 
those aged 80 and above, only 15 percent of the women have a 


spouse, compared to 58 percent of the men, 143 


TABLE 15 


MARITAL STATUS OF ELDERLY CANADIANS, 1986 


Widowed and 


Married Divorced Never Married 
Age Women Men Women Men Women Men 
65-69 60% 84% 33% 9% 71% 71% 
70-74 47% 80% 45% 12% 8% 8% 
75-79 335 74% 57% 18% 10% 8% 
80+ 15% 58% 15% 33% 10% 9% 
ALL 65+ 41% 17% 50% 16% 9% 7% 


Marital status is very important in determining whether or 
not older Canadians are poor. As shown in Table 16 on the next 
page, married seniors, including three-quarters of the men, had 
a poverty rate of seven percent in 1987. By contrast, seniors 
living alone or with non-relatives, where most women are found, 
had much higher rates of poverty which increased sharply for 


women with advancing age. 144 


At 75 years and over, according to the table, 50 percent of 
unattached elderly women lived in poverty. Their real poverty 
rate was probably much higher because the Survey of Consumer 
Finances on which these poverty figures are based excludes 


people who live in institutions. 
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TABLE 16 


POVERTY RATES OF ELDERLY CANADIAN 198 


Living With Living Alone Or 
Spouses With Non-Relatives 

Age Women and Men Women Men 
65-74 6% 38% 23% 
75+ 71% 50% 29% 
ALL 65+ 7% 44% 26% 


Why are the unattached elderly so much poorer than elderly 
couples? Part of the answer is that federal income security 
programs are effective in protecting most senior couples from 
poverty, but fall far short of that goal in the case of seniors 


who live alone. 


In 1989, maximum benefits from the Old Age Security pension 
and the Guaranteed Income Supplement fell $1,867 short of the 
poverty, iineftorva icouple Aiving? inva sarge, city ae formvunacvached 


pensioners living in a large city, the gap amounted to $3,393,145 


The other reason for the much higher poverty rate of elderly 
women is that they are less likely than men to receive income from 
occupational pension plans, the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
and investments. Table 17 shows the proportion of seniors’ 
incomes which came from these sources in 1987, and how much 
each provided. 146 Other income sources such as life insurance, 
annuities and earnings were lumped in with investments because 


the average sums they produce are very small. 
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TABLE 17 
MPOSITION OF THE INCOME F_ CANADIAN AND OLDER, 1 
Women Men 
Type of Average Percent Average Percent 
Income Amount of Total Amount of Total 
Old Age Security 
and Guaranteed 
Income Supplement Sado 7. 43% S47 320 25% 
Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans 1462 13% Siok tat 18% 
Occupational 
pensions L237 11% 37 Lo 23% 
Investments 
and other CLARA SSSES Praise) a 4 
TOTALS Salis e 100% Sa ire 2 100% 


The federal Old Age Security pension and Guaranteed Income 

. Supplement is the only income source which provides more money on 
average to women than to men. This is not surprising since the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement is an income-tested benefit that 


gives the largest payments to people with the lowest incomes. 


The biggest gap is for income from occupational pension 
plans. The average amount women 65 and over received from that 
source in 1987 was 31 percent of the average received by men - 
$1,237 for women compared to $3,975 for men. The difference in 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan benefits was also substantial, 


with women receiving 47 percent of the benefits of men. 
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Are the pension entitlements of men and women getting much 
closer as more women join the labour force? It is doubtful at 


this pornt., 


Neither sex is well served by occupational pension plans, 
with only 37 percent of employed women and 51 percent of employed 
men participating in them in 1988.147 For those who are covered, 
pension benefits depend a great deal on the level of earnings and 
the frequency of work interruptions, so women’s future income from 


these plans will probably still be very inferior to men’s. 


The Canada and Quebec Pension Plans have a lot more 
potential. CPP and QPP benefits are also based on earnings, but 
the plans cover all paid workers and include a very important 
feature for women: allowing them to take time off from their 
paying jobs without pension penalty while their children are 
young.” The ‘effect ‘of ‘this (“chrld-rearing drop-out provision, 
as it is called, is to provide continuous and free CPP and QPP 
coverage to parents of children under the age of seven at their 


usual level of earnings. 


Unlike most Seethenin eal pensions, the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans are fully transferable from job to job, and benefits 
are completely protected against rises in the cost of living. 

Both features are very important for women, because they change 
jobs more often and have longer lives ahead of them in which to 
suffer from the effects of inflation. Women who survive to age 
65 can expect to live another 20.2 years, compared to 15.5 years 


fon men, 148 


The main difficulty with the CPP and QPP, as we already saw 


in the case of widows aged 55 to 64, is that benefits are much too 
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small. Pensions for surviving spouses aged 65 and over are set 
at 60 percent of the deceased spouse’s retirement benefit, with 


the maximum survivor pension amounting to $4,005 a year in 1989. 


Under new proposals for the Canada Pension Plan put forward 
by the federal government in 1987, the maximum pension would go 
only to surviving spouses whose unions had lasted 40 years or 
longer. Benefits to the others would vary depending on the length 
of their relationships. This would reduce survivor pensions ina 


large proportion of cases. 


The retirement benefits of the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans are also inadequate. Retirement pensions amount to only 25 
percent of a person’s average lifetime earnings up to a maximum 


pension of $6,675 a year in 1989. 


To find out how newly-retiring women are doing, we obtained 
information on Canada Pension Plan recipients aged 65 to 69 in 
June 1989. The results show that women are still very far 
behind. Only 57 percent of the female pensioners of that age 
were receiving retirement benefits from the CPP, compared to 
96 percent of the men. For those who received benefits, women’s 
lower earnings produced pensions of $3,120 a year on average 


compared to an average of $5,340 for men, 149 


A pension of $3,120 from the Canada or Quebec Pension Plan, 
combined with the Old Age Security pension and the Guaranteed 
Incéme Supplement, produced a total income OfLes1.07:204 Anr1938.92 
This was above the estimated 1989 poverty line for a person who 
lives alone in a rural area ($8,901), but well below the poverty 


line for a city with a population of 500,000 or more CS LAR0B874. 
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How does being poor affect the everyday lives of elderly 
women? It means they have to sell their homes when their husbands 
die, because they need the money to live and cannot afford to hire 
people to do jobs such as cleaning the eavestroughs, shovelling 


snow and fixing the roof, 190 


Because their old neighbourhoods have few apartments to rent, 
most of these women have to move elsewhere, leaving their friends 
behind and paying a higher price for often sub-standard apartments. 
A lucky few get public housing or housing subsidies, but these are 
in very short supply. Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
estimates that 44 percent of unattached elderly women had "core" 
housing needs in 1985, which means that their housing was either 


inadequate or cost more than 30 percent of their income. 151 


Being poor also means that most older women cannot afford cars 
or taxis. Seniors: often: complain, about, train and! buss services that 
are less frequent when they need them most, in the evenings and 
on Sundays. Many also have problems with the physical design of 
public transport facilities. As one old woman put it, bus steps 
a foot and a half high are not designed for human beings, let 
alone for old ladies with stiff joints. After a while, it becomes 
Simpler to stay home, and even trips to the doctor become major 


expeditions. 152. 


Most devastating for seniors is the combination of having no 
money and no spouse. When men get older and frailer, most of them 
have built-in housekeepers and nurses - their wives. Women are 
not so fortunate. In the absence of adequate supports such as 
visiting nurses, professional homemakers and Meals on Wheels, 
most widows must do without minimal comforts or must turn for 
help to the second most important caregivers in families, their 
daughters. 
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Middle-aged daughters have been called the "sandwich 
generation" because they are caught between the needs of their 
parents and those of their own jobs and families. A national U.S. 
survey found that a quarter of caregiving daughters had children 
under 18, 44 percent were employed, and 12 percent had been forced 
to leave their jobs to care for their aged parents. Most 
caregivers spent about four hours a day, seven days a week, 
helping their needy relatives, for periods lasting from less 


than six months to more than 40 years. 193 


According to demographers, longer life expectancy and delayed 
childbearing mean that a growing proportion of women will have to 
provide care both to children under the age of 18 and to elderly 
parents in the future. Otherwise, fewer frail elderly people 
will live with their relatives or in their own homes, and more 


Of ‘themewild. live an-instituteons. 


There are indications that this is already happening in 
Canada. Between 1971 and 1986, the number of women aged 75 or 
more living in institutions increased by 127 percent, far 
outpacing the 68-percent increase in their population. Asa 
result, the proportion of women aged 75 and over who were in 
institutions rose from 14 percent to 19 percent. Among those 
aged 85 and over, 41 percent of the women lived in institutions 


in 1986, compared with 28 percent of the men, 154 


Good institutions for incapacitated old people are in short 
supply. Only seniors who can pay top dollar are assured of 
receiving adequate care in a relatively pleasant environment. 
For most elderly women, finding a decent place to end their 


days is life’s last game of chance. 
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' Homeless Women 


To date, homeless people have not been included in censuses 
and surveys. It is therefore very difficult to know how many 
homeless people there are in Canada and how many of them are 


women. 


The Canadian Council on Social Development, as part of a 
project for the International Year of Shelter for the Homeless in 
1987, made an attempt at estimating their number. The result, 
based on interviews with service providers from all parts of the 
country, was a guestimate of 130,000 to 250,000 homeless people 
in Canada in 1986. The number of spaces in shelters for the 
homeless at that time was 13,800. 199 


Estimating the proportion of women among the homeless is 
also very difficult. One indication is that the percentage of 
women in shelters, including shelters for battered women, is 
close to 30 percent. People who work with the homeless believe 
that the proportion of women among them is between 30 and 40 
percent. Homelessness is often less visible in women than in 
men because more of them can prostitute themselves in exchange 


fora room. 156 


What causes people to become homeless? Usually, it is a 
combination of several problems, such as unemployment, very 
low welfare rates (especially for singles), the disappearance 
of cheap rooming houses following urban renewal, the 
deinstitutionalization of the mentally ill, violence and sexual 
abuse, alcohol or drug dependency, conflicts with families and 


the lack of facilities for ex-offenders: 
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Studies which concentrated on women add the following: 


* There has been a three-fold increase in the number of 
shelters for women victims of family violence over the last 
decade. Longer-term housing is still in short supply, forcing 
women and children to stay in temporary shelters which cannot 
meet the demand. 1°97 


* Young people from rural areas looking for jobs in the city 
make up a large proportion of the clientele of a single women’s 
shelter in Halifax. Sixty percent of its "regulars" are between 
the ages of 16 and 25. Most are on bad terms with their families, 
and they have little education, no job skills and no friends in 


the area. Many of them become pregnant. 158 


The conclusion of reports on homeless women is that their 
Situation is not the result of a single problem, but of an 
accumulation of life crises producing guilt-ridden, terrified 
individuals who are totally lacking in self-confidence. Of 
greatest concern is the fact that homelessness seems to be 


increasing quickly, especially among the young. 


Recommendations 


Many of the problems discussed in this chapter do not 
lend themselves to easy solutions. The rise in poverty among 
unattached young women and men is particularly disturbing - all 
the more since the economy has improved in recent years. Their 
plight would be less severe if proposals we made earlier in this 


report were implemented, including annual increases in minimum 
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wages, higher welfare rates and better conditions for part-time 
employees. But broader economic measures are needed to give 


young people access to better-paying full-time jobs. 


For older unattached women, improvements in pensions could 
make an important difference. Many of the recommendations below 
come from the National Council of Welfare’s 1990 report entitled 
Pension Reform. 


Benefits under the Guaranteed Income Supplement and Spouse’s 
Allowance are too low to bring all recipients above the poverty 
line. The difference between the maximum benefits and the 
poverty line is much larger for unattached people than for 


married people. 


n ion 1. Federal income security benefits for older 
Canadians should be increased by $100 a month for unattached 
recipients and by $50 a month for married recipients as a step 


toward getting all seniors above the poverty line. 


The Spouse’s Allowance program now covers low-income widows 
and widowers aged 60 to 64 and low-income people 60 to 64 who are 
married to recipients of the Guaranteed Income Supplement. The 
exclusion of other needy people 60 to 64 from the program is 


probably contrary to the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


Recommendation #22. The federal government should provide 
benefits equivalent to the Spouse’s Allowance for all low-income 
people aged 60 to 64. 


The Canada and Quebec Pension Plans are highly effective 


vehicles for providing income to older Canadians. They provide 
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disability pensions and survivor benefits as well as retirement 
benefits, they cover virtually all the paid labour force, and all 
benefits are indexed to the cost of lavinge 


Recommendation #23. The National Council of Welfare repeats its 
call for major increases in retirement, survivor and disability 
benefits from the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. The largest 


increases should go to those with the lowest incomes. 


At the present time, the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
make no provision for the payment of surviving spouses’ benefits 
to former wives or husbands. This can result in grave inequities 


in the case of long-term marriages that break down. 


Recommendation #24. Survivor benefits under the Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plans should be prorated among former and current 


spouses based on the length of each relationship. 


The federal government proposed in 1987 that full survivor 
pensions be paid by the Canada Pension Plan to people 65 and older 
only in the case of marriages lasting 40 years or longer. This 
would have the effect of reducing benefits in the vast majority of 


cases. 


Recommen ion #25. The federal government should abandon its 
plan to require 40 years of marriage as the basis for a full 


survivor pension for widows and widowers 65 and older. 


Middle-aged daughters bear more than their share of the 
burden of caring for aging and infirm relatives. People who 
leave paying jobs behind for this reason should receive the same 
treatment from the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans as parents who 


drop out of the paid labour force while their children are young. 
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Recommendation #26. The child-rearing drop-out provisions of the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans should be expanded to include 
people who leave the labour force to care for parents, children 
or other relatives who would otherwise have to be 


institutionalized. 


The costs of keeping elderly people in institutions is 
much greater than the expenses involved in providing support 
services to help seniors remain in their homes. Canada's 
failure to provide these services at an adequate level is 
therefore self-defeating in the long run. It also causes 
severe harm to the thousands of seniors - mostly women - who 


are prematurely forced into dehumanizing environments. 


Recommendation #27. The National Council of Welfare calls upon 


all levels of government: 


* To increase funding for preventive health and social services 
- including adult day care or respite care to provide a break 
to family caregivers - in order to help senior citizens lead 


independent and productive lives as long as possible. 


* To ensure that nursing homes, and all other institutions for 
the frail elderly, meet minimum standards and provide the best 


possible care and living conditions to their residents. 


Many factors are responsible for homelessness among Canadian 
women and men, and there are no simple or easy solutions to the 
problem. 
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Recommendation #28. The National Council of Welfare recommends 
that: 


All levels of government devote more resources to the 
establishment of transitional housing and adequate support 


services for psychiatric patients, ex-offenders and victims 
of family violence. 


Rehabilitation, treatment and support services for alcohol and 
drug addicts be established and publicized in all parts of the 


country where they are not available at the present time. 


* The housing component of welfare rates be increased to 


realistic levels. 


* The development of an adequate stock of affordable housing for 


low-income people become a priority for all governments. 
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VIII. DOUBLY DISADVANTAGED WOMEN 


In this chapter, we will examine the problems of three 
groups of women who find themselves particularly disadvantaged in 
Canadian society: aboriginal women, disabled women, and visible 


minority and immigrant women. 


Aboriginal Women 


At the time of the 1986 census, 711,720 persons representing 
three percent of the Canadian population reported aboriginal 
Origins. About 47 percent were North American Indians with 
all-aboriginal origins, six percent were Inuit (formerly known 
as Eskimos) with all-aboriginal origins, and the rest had mixed 


aboriginal andinon-aboriginal ancestry. 199 


Although the poverty rate of aboriginal people is unknown, 
it is clear they are much poorer than the general population. 
In 1985, 25 percent of aboriginal women and 13 percent of 
aboriginal men had no income at all. Among those who did have 
incomes, women averaged $9,828 and men averaged $15,760. By 
comparison, 19 percent of all Canadian women and seven percent 
of all men had no income that year, and the incomes of the rest 


averaged $12,615 for women and $23,265 for men. 


The poverty of Canada's aboriginal people, as well as their 
limited access to decent jobs and government services such as 
health and education, has been documented in many studies and 
reports: They describe appalling living conditions, low Lite 


expectancies and high infant mortality rates, sub-standard and 
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overcrowded housing, abysmal education and employment levels, and 


widespread alcoholism and family violence. 160 


Discrimination against aboriginal people is a fact of 
Canadian life. Incidents relating to the justice system have 
received most media attention, but reports filed under the federal 
Employment Equity Act show that aboriginal women and men also get 
much less than their fair share of jobs. Even in the federal 
public service, where affirmative action for aboriginals has 
supposedly been in place for many years, their representation 
is negligible in all departments except Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada. 161 


Another indication of the problems aboriginal women face 
is that so many of them bring up children alone: 16 percent of 
aboriginal families were headed by a single-parent mother in 1986, 
compared with ten percent for all Canadian families. It has been 
estimated that as many as half of aboriginal families who live in 


the City of Winnipeg are led by a female single parent. 162 


Also of great concern to aboriginal women today is the 
reinstatement of women who lost their Indian status by marrying 
non-Indian men. Without this status, women are not entitled to 
live on reserves and are not eligible for any of the benefits 


provided to registered Indians. 


The Indian Act was finally amended in 1985 to prevent women 
from losing their status by marriage and to reinstate those who 
had lost their status in the past. More than 90,000 women and 


children are expected to gain or regain Indian status as a result 


of this amendment. !63 
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The end of the story is not so rosy, however, because the 
federal government has failed to provide the necessary funds to 
enable Indian bands - most of which were already poor and swamped 
with unmet needs - to provide housing and other essential services 
to newly registered women and their families. As a result, few of 


these women have been able to return to their ancestral homes. 164 


The birth rate of aboriginal people is substantially higher 
than that of other Canadians, so their share of the population is 
likely to rise, 165 Unless drastic measures are taken very soon 
to tackle the multitude of problems of aboriginal people and to 
improve their living standards, we can expect an increase in the 


percentage of Canadians who live in poverty. 


Disabled Women 


Who is a "disabled person"? According to the commonly 
accepted definition, it is someone who has a physical or mental 
impairment which prevents her or him from engaging in ordinary 


activities ina normal manner. 166 


Fifteen percent of Canadians aged 15 and over were disabled 
in 1986,- including 16 percent Of ald women and: 1Smpercent rola i 
men. As Table 18 on the next page indicates, disability increases 
sharply with age. The table also shows that a slightly greater 
proportion of men than women are disabled before age 35, while 


elderly women are more likely to be disabled than elderly men. 


By far the main disabling conditions for both sexes in all 
age groups, affecting more than two-thirds of disabled adults, 
are problems which relate to walking, standing, body movements 


and dexterity. The main causes of these disabilities are 
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accidents in the case of younger people and chronic diseases such 
as arthritis and rheumatism in the older population. Other 
widespread problems relate to hearing and eyesight. 167 


TABLE 18 


DISABLED WOMEN AND MEN AGED 15 AND OVER, 1986 


Women Men 
Number of Rate of Number of Rate of 
Age Group Disabled Disability Disabled Disability 
15-34 (233,925 5% 2532005 6% 
35-64 ee genoa (2h 16% 664,885 16% 
65+ 727.655 47% 494,340 44% 
TOTAL PP627R 195 16% 144 12452 3.0 15% 


No data on income has been publishea from Statistics Canada’s 
1986 survey on disability, but an earlier, less complete survey 
found that 16 percent of disabled women and five percent of 
disabled men had no income at all in 1984. Among those who had 
incomes, 76 percent of the women and 50 percent of the men received 
less than $10,000. Comparable figures for all Canadians with 


incomes were 55 percent for women and 30 percent for men, 168 


Almost three-quarters of disabled women and men under 65 
report some limitation in the kind or amount of paid work they 
can do because of their disabilities. Of all Canadians with work 
limitations who were under 65 in 1986, only 22 percent of the women 


and 38 percent of the men had paid jobs. The women also had much 
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lower earnings: $11,700 on average for 1985, compared with $18,300 
for the men. Among non-disabled people with paid jobs, women had 


average earnings of $13,400 while men made $24,400. 169 


Another reason which keeps disabled people outside the labour 
force is the unwillingness of many employers to make accommodations 
for disabled employees. These accommodations include ramps for 
wheelchair users, special telephone equipment for the deaf and 
hard of hearing, and manuals on tape or printed in Braille for 


the visually impaired. 


Employers under federal jurisdiction perform even worse than 
the others in that regard. Reports filed under the Employment 
Equity Act indicate that only 1.7 percent of their employees were 
disabled persons with work limitations in 1988, compared with 5.4 
percent for the Canadian labour force as a whole. Although the 
total number of employees in federally regulated companies rose 
in 1987 and 1988, the number of employees with disabilities 


diminished in each of the two years. 1/70 


So few disabled people have adequate earnings that many of 
them have to rely on other sources of income. As most disability 
benefits are based on labour force participation, they are of much 


less value to women than to men. 


Employment-related disability benefits include disability 
pensions from the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, workers’ 
compensation, veterans’ pensions, and benefits from private 
insurance plans. None of them make much of a dent in the poverty 
of disabled Canadians. Among the 20 percent or so of people with 
disabilities who received benefits in 1984, more than half 
collected less than $5,000 and two-thirds got less than 
$10,000,171 
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Canada Pension Plan disability benefits were increased 
substantially in 1987 to bring them in line with previous 
increases in the Quebec Pension Plan. However, the maximum 
disability pension in 1989 was $8,175 - $3,862 below the poverty 
line for a single person living in a large city. The National 
Council of Welfare, in its recent report entitled Pension Reform, 
proposed changes in the CPP and QPP benefit formula that would 


have increased the maximum 1989 disability pension to $10,678. 


The other main source of income for disabled people under 
the age of 65, which is probably the most important of all for 
disabled women, is social assistance. As we saw earlier in this 
report, welfare programs are life-savers for those who must rely 


on them, but their benefits are grossly inadequate. 


The saddest aspect of disabled people’s low incomes is that 
women and men with serious physical impairments need more money 
than other people to maintain the same standard of living. Some 
have to buy expensive drugs and medical supplies. Others must 
pay for help with chores such as shopping, housecleaning and 


shovelling snow. 


Disabled single-parent mothers in particular are caught in 
a terrible bind. Everywhere in Canada, they report, inexpensive 
wheelchair-accessible apartments for families with children are 
almost impossible to find. Some of these mothers were forced to 
take expensive taxis because lower-cost parallel transport systems 
for the disabled would not accept children, or would not let) 


mother and child get off at different stops.172 


Disabled women are worse off than disabled men in another 
crucial respect: they are much less likely to have a spouse to 


help support them financially and provide them with services they 
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need. In 1984, 71 percent of disabled men were living with a 


spouse, compared with only 52 percent of disabled women, 173 


Part of the difference is due to the fact that women with 
disabilities are more likely to be separated or divorced and less 
likely to remarry. Among people who were between the ages of 35 
and 54 in 1984, the proportion who were separated or divorced was 
16 percent for disabled women, eight percent for non-disabled 
women, ten percent for disabled men and five percent for 


non-disabled men. 


The other reason why women with disabilities are more likely 
to be alone is widowhood. Among disabled people aged 55 and over, 
41 percent of the women were widowed in 1984, compared with only 


ten percent of the men. 


As our population continues to age, disabled people - disabled 
women in particular - will represent a growing percentage of all 
Canadians. Unless something is done to improve our inadequate 
systems of disability benefits and support services for people 
with serious physical or mental impairments, the result will be 


an increase in the proportion of Canadians who live in poverty. 


Immigrant and Visible Minority Women 


At the time of the 1986 census, immigrants made up 15.6 
percent of the population of Canada. Their origins were as 
follows 926 percent from Europe, 2.8 percent from Asia, 2.5 
percent from North and South America (including 1.1 percent from 
the United States), 0.5 percent from Africa and 0.1 percent from 
Oceania and elsewhere.!/74 
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The factor which has the greatest impact on the financial 
situation of immigrant women and men is the length of time they 
have been in Canada. The best off - including most immigrants 
from the United States and Europe except for Southern Europe - 
generally arrived before 1960. The poorest, including most 
immigrants from Third World countries, did not come until the 


‘seventies and ‘eighties.1!795 


This time-of-arrival effect is illustrated by the earnings 
of people aged 25 to 44 who were employed full time in 1985. For 
women, they amounted to $21,300 for non-immigrants, $22,100 for 
those who immigrated before 1967, and $14,000 for those who came 
to Canada between 1983 and 1985. For men, they were $30,500 for 
non-immigrants, $34,100 for those who arrived before 1967, and 


$22,900 for those who had been in Canada for two years or less. 176 


Two other important factors which affect the economic 
situation of immigrants are racial discrimination and low levels 
of education. Immigrants from countries with largely black 
populations, such as Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Guyana and 
Haiti, receive significantly lower salaries than immigrants from 
other countries who have comparable qualifications. A Toronto 
study which sent people from different racial groups to apply 
for the same positions concluded that whites have three job 


prospects to every one for blacks.177 


The other immigrants who have relatively low incomes 
regardless of their time of arrival in Canada are from Southern 
Europe. In their case, the main problems are low levels of 


education and the lack of knowledge of English or French. 


As Table 19 shows, the language problems of immigrant women 


are much worse than those of immigrant men. Among immigrants aged 
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15) to 64 an 1986)° 839.8359 women; emaking™ up tave “percent of ait 
immigrant women of that age, did not know English or French. 


The comparable figures for men were 44,650 and three percent.1!78 


TABLE 19 


IMMIGRANTS AGED 15 TO 64 WHO DID NOT KNOW 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH, BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1986 


Women Men 
Countries Percentage Percentage 
(In Rank Order) Number Of Each Group Number Of Each Group 
China and 
Hong Kong 18,690 23% 9,990 13% 
Italy 18,040 12% 9,440 6% 
Portugal 125,420 20% Se SAD) 13% 
Vietnam 66.3.0 22% 4.015 113 
India 655100 11% 1900 3% 
Greece 3.40 4o 11% Ape ps8) 4% 
Poland By, 015.0 % I ERE SETS) 3% 
Kampuchea 1,290 28% 550 11% 
Yugoslavia ly O5 3% 550 1% 
Korea 10 hO 11% 425 5% 
Other Countries Wee | % 6,345 1% 
ALL COUNTRIES 837.835 5% 44,650 3% 


Table 19 also indicates that while the language problems 
of women from Southern Europe are serious - 20 percent of those 
from Portugal did not know English or French, for example - the 


problems of women from most Asian countries are even worse. 
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Overall, the numbers in the first column show that the vast 
majority of immigrant women under age 65 who know neither English 
nor French come from these two parts of the world. 


Studies based on 1981 census data found that women who did 
not know an official language were extremely disadvantaged in the 
labour market, working long hours for low earnings. Seven out of 
ten had service jobs or worked in factories, mostly as sewing 
machine operators. Others, largely Asian, did back-breaking work 
for less than the minimum wage on fruit and vegetable farms in 
British Columbia.179 


By far the largest federal language training program for 
foreign-born women is a component of the Canadian Jobs Strategy 
run by Employment and Immigration Canada. In each of the last 
few years, it gave about $30 million in basic living allowances 
and expenses to about 4,000 refugee women and 2,000 immigrant 
women for up to six months of full-time training in English or 
French. For 1990-1991, the program received an additional $43.6 


million for refugees of both sexes, 180 


As women’s language problems are so much greater than men’s, 
it seems surprising ‘that more than half of all «trainees under this 
Jobs Strategy program are men. The main explanation is that the 
program is limited to people who need it to become employed in the 
immediate future. Housewives who do not have immediate employment 
plans are not eligible. Women working in menial positions who 


would like to upgrade themselves are not eligible either because 


they already have jobs. 


As for women who want paid work right now, they are often 
told they do not need to learn English or French because there 


are positions available which do not require them, such as 
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chambermaids or dishwashers. One study reported that a woman 
doctor from Chile was advised by the staff of a Canada Employment 
Centre that she did not need to know much English to be able to 


run a sewing machine! 181 


Women who surmount these hurdles can also be prevented from 
taking Jobs Strategy language training by another feature of the 
program which denies basic living allowances to sponsored 
immigrants. The rationale is that sponsored immigrants - 
including many wives - should be supported by the sponsors who 
agreed to provide for them when they came to Canada. Sponsored 
immigrant women who are otherwise eligible can attend the language 
courses free of charge and receive an amount for expenses, but 


few can afford to participate without some income replacement. 


Many people believe that the treatment of immigrant women 
under the Canadian Jobs Strategy amounts to discrimination on 
the basis of sex and violates the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. The Women’s Legal Education and Action Fund (LEAF), 
in co-operation with immigrant groups, launched a court challenge 


in 1989 to correct the situation. 182 


Other current or recent federal language training initiatives 


for immigrant women include: 


The Citizenship Instruction and Language Training Program 
of the Secretary of State Department. CILT paid matching funds to 
provinces which offered part-time language training to immigrants 
of both sexes through free courses in local schools. In 1988-1989, 


it cost $18.3 million. The program was cancelled, effective 
March 31, 1990. 
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The Settlement Language Program run by Employment and 


Immigration Canada. Introduced in 1986, this program provides 
funds to community groups which organize language courses for 
immigrant housewives. Participants receive no living allowances, 
but on-site child care is provided and expenses such as bus fare 
are reimbursed. The SLP budget rose from $2.5 million in 
1988-1989 to $6 million in 1990-1991. 


The Language At Work Program. Also a component of the 


Canadian Jobs Strategy, this program is meant to encourage 
employers to sponsor language courses in the work place for 
their immigrant women employees. It started in 1989-1990 with 
a budget of $650,000 that was not used up because few employers 


were interested. For 1990-1991, it was allocated $5 million. 


On the whole, these language programs are generally good but 
fabletarshortwot tthe actual) need. 1 The main) Jobs Strategy Language 
training program, which accounts for more than 80 percent of the 
funds going to women, will train about 10,000 women in 1990-1991. 
Meanwhile, about 35,000 new immigrant women who speak neither 


English nor French are expected to arrive in Canada this year. 183 


The poorest and most defenceless foreign women who come to 
Canada are technically not immigrants because they have not yet 
been accepted as permanent residents. They are women who are 
given temporary permits to work as live-in housekeepers, maids, 
child-care providers or companions to the disabled. From 1981 
to 1990, more than 55,000 women came to Canada in this manner, 


largely from the Philippines. 184 


Until 1981, women who came to Canada as domestics were 
openly exploited. They were brought here for a few years, then 


ordered out and replaced by other women from the same Third 
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World countries. Complaints from community groups led to the 
introduction in 1981 of the Foreign Domestic Movement program, 
which allows live-in domestics to apply for permanent residence 
from within Canada if they have been here for two years and can 


demonstrate self-sufficiency. 


Next to immigration status, provincial employment standards 
have the most impact on these women’s lives. Particularly 
important are the laws in Ontario (64 percent of all foreign 
domestics went there in 1989), British Columbia (12 percent), 


Quebec (eight percent) and Alberta (seven percent) . 185 


Ontario is the only province whose laws on the hourly minimum 
wage, overtime, time off work, and deductions for room and board 
treat live-in domestics almost as well as other employees. British 
Columbia offers second-class protection through a flat-rate daily 
minimum wage regardless of the number of hours worked. Quebec’s 
employment standards specifically exclude live-in domestics whose 
main duties are to care for children, meaning two-thirds of the 
women in the Foreign Domestic Movement. Alberta’s law excludes 
all domestics. 186 


Even where foreign domestics have rights, surveys indicate 
that they are rarely enforced. Part of the problem is that many 
of these women do not know the law, or fear that conflicts with 
their employers will affect their chances of obtaining permanent 
resident status after two years. The most frequent violations 
relate to non-payment of wages and to working very long hours 


without pay for overtime, let alone time and a half. 


Another complaint of foreign domestic workers, and the main 


reason why so few intend to continue doing domestic work once 
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they are permanent residents, is that they have extremely low 
status and are "looked down upon" by most people. The only way 
housework and child care can get to be considered worthwhile 
occupations in Canada, they say, is if the working conditions 


of those who do it are vastly improved. 187 


Recommendations 


Information on doubly disadvantaged women is very scanty and 
hard to find. For example, no published data is available on the 
employment status of aboriginal women who are single parents, the 
proportion of disabled women who have young children, or the number 
of people who suffer from multiple disadvantages (such as disabled 


aboriginal women). 


Recommendation #29. Statistics Canada should gather and publish 
more detailed information on socio-economic conditions and poverty 


among doubly disadvantaged women. 


The Indian Act was finally changed in 1985 to remove its 
discrimination against women, but more than a change in the law is 


needed to correct long-standing injustices. 


R mmendation #30. The federal government should affirm its 
commitment to women who regained their Indian status by giving 
more funds to Indian bands for the specific purpose of providing 


housing and services to reinstated women and their children. 


In a 1981 report entitled Obstacles, the House of Commons 
Special Committee on the Disabled and the Handicapped recommended 
many changes to give disabled people access to transportation, 


government buildings and services, television and radio broadcasts, 
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and telephone services. Some of these recommendations were 


implemented, but others are still on hold. 


Recommendation #31. The National Council of Welfare commends the 
federal government for implementing some of the recommendations of 
the Obstacles report on access to buildings and services for 
disabled people, and asks the federal, provincial and municipal 


governments to act quickly to remove all remaining access barriers. 


It is very unfortunate that people with serious physical or 
mental impairments, whose needs are often greater than everyone 
else’s, have such extremely low incomes. Higher welfare rates 
would be of most help to disabled women, but other income programs 


for the disabled should also be improved. 


Recommendation #32. Disability benefits under the Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plan should be substantially increased as 
recommended in our recent report entitled Pension Reform. 

The federal and provincial governments should also make 


substantial increases in other types of disability benefits. 


Many women who come to Canada as immigrants remain 
second-class citizens all their lives because they are denied 
access to the language instruction they need to participate as 


equals in our society. 


Recommendation #33. The federal government should make subsidized 
French or English language training available to all immigrants 


who cannot afford to pay for it themselves. 


Foreign domestics on temporary permits are the least 
financially secure people in Canada. We have a responsibility 


to treat them decently and to inform them of ‘their rights: 
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Recommendation #34. Provincial governments should amend their 

employment standards to treat foreign domestics the same as other 
employees. Employment and Immigration Canada should give foreign 
domestic workers information in their own languages to advise them 


of their rights and the means for having their rights enforced. 


Groups such as the Native Women’s Association of Canada, 
the DisAbled Women’s Network Canada, the National Organization 
of Immigrant and Visible Minority Women of Canada, the Women’s 
Legal Education and Action Fund and many others at the national, 
provincial and community levels play an important role in defending 
the interests of women who cannot do it themselves. These 
organizations should receive adequate financial assistance from 


governments to support their work. 


Recommendation #35. The federal and provincial governments should 
increase their financial commitment to advocacy groups working to 


improve the situation of women. 
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CONCLUSION 


In 1987, 59 percent of Canadian adults who lived in poverty 
were women - exactly the same proportion as in 1975. To find out 
why women’s share of poverty did not diminish in spite of their 
greater labour force participation and in spite of reforms to 
equality laws and social benefits, we examined the changes in 


poverty among different groups of women. 


Starting with married women, who are by far the largest 
group, we found that in the last 15 years’ the incomes of’ wives 
became essential to their families. When the real value of 
husbands’ earnings fell because of bad economic conditions, 
wives’ earnings more than made up the loss and greatly reduced 
the proportion of two-spouse families in poverty - down to eight 


percent in 1987 for couples under 65. 


This was a positive development, but it did not reduce 
women’s poverty relative to men’s because it benefitted husbands 
as much as wives. Nor did married women’s increased paid work 
give them personal financial security. In 1987, only 36 percent 
of wives under 65 were employed on a full-time year-round basis. 
Of those who did have full-time positions all year, many had 


low-paying jobs. 


As a result, most wives from non-poor families have earnings 
that could not keep them and their children out of poverty if 
their marriages broke down. With divorce rates as high as 40 
percent for young couples and still rising, the risk of these 


women becoming poor single parents is far from remote. 
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Those who do become single parents will join the group with 
the highest rate of poverty. Although single-parent mothers 
also increased their labour force participation, neither their 
paycheques nor larger federal government benefits for children 
stopped the rise in the proportion who live in poverty. 
Forty-seven percent of those with children under 18 were 


poor in 1977 and 56 percent in 1987. 


Single-parent mothers are much worse off than their poverty 
rates indicate. When we analyzed the depth of poverty of 
low-income Canadians, we found that female single parents were 
among those furthest below the poverty line. When we calculated 
the total poverty gap - the total dollar difference between the 
poverty line and the incomes of all poor Canadians - we discovered 
that female single parents with children under 18 bore a full 
17 percent of this poverty burden, even though they made up 


only three percent of all households. 


The most successful anti-poverty initiative of the federal 
government during the last decade was a series of increases in 
the Guaranteed Income Supplement for low-income seniors 65 and 
older. The combination of higher GIS payments and other pension 
improvements had a tremendous impact on elderly women, reducing 


their poverty rate» from 42 percent in 1977 to 22s percent: an 1987. 


Despite this tremendous drop, the change in poverty among 
elderly women did little to diminish the proportion of women among 
the poor. This is because the poverty rate of elderly men went 


down even more, from 35 percent in 1977 to 11 percent in 1987. 


The other factor which affected poverty rates in Canada in 
the ‘seventies and ‘eighties was the evolution in the structure of 


our households. The proportion of people who live in two-spouse 
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families has diminished, while the proportions who are unattached 
or who live in female-headed single-parent families have 


increased. 


Given all this, the real question is not why the proportion 
of women among the poor did not diminish, but rather why it did- 
not increase. Much of the explanation is found among two other 
groups: unattached women aged 50 to 64, whose poverty rate fell 
when new pensions for surviving spouses were introduced; and 
unattached young men aged 16 to 34, whose poverty rate rose 
substantially compared to young single women. 


The most disturbing finding of this report is the strong link 
between motherhood and poverty. Very early childbirth too often 
means a curtailed education and eventual single parenthood. The 
presence of children increases the risk of poverty of husband-wife 
families, largely because of the children’s impact on the labour 
force participation of the wives. The impoverishing effect of 


single parenthood on women is well known. 


The link between motherhood and poverty is also clear in the 
case of older unattached women. Women in their fifties and early 
sixties who run the greatest risk of being poor are widows and 
divorced and separated women who spent many years at home caring 
for their families and are unable to find a place in the labour 
force. The poorest elderly women are widows who centered their 
lives on their husbands and children and did not acquire adequate 


Savings and pension income. 


The fact that fathers are much less vulnerable to poverty 
demonstrates that things could be different. If mothers were 


provided with adequate supports from society, including affordable 
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child care and longer maternity leaves, equal access to 
well-paying jobs and fairer support payments, and if we had 
better income security programs for parents and older people, 
then women would not have to choose between personal financial 


security and motherhood. 


Unless these measures and others recommended in this report 
are implemented, poverty among women and children could worsen 
in the future. Demographers foresee even fewer people living in 
husband-wife families, more single-parent mothers and a greater 


proportion of elderly people, mostly widows. 


On the positive side, some futurists predict that when 
Canada’s labour force begins to shrink because of low fertility 
rates, governments will intervene with new programs to help 
parents, to maximize the labour force participation of women, 
and to prevent an increase in the proportion of our children who 
are growing up in poverty. We can only hope these optimistic 


predictions will come true. 
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APPENDIX 1 


STATISTICS CANADA 
M T-OFFS FOR 198 


Population of Area of Residence 


500,000 100,000- 30,000- Less than 
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FAMILY SITUATION OF ALL MEN AND POOR MEN 1 


Family Situation 

Men living alone or 

with non-relatives 
1) n h u : 
Under age 65 


65 and over 


Men living in 


two-spouse families: 


Husbands under 
65 with children 
under 18 


Husbands under 
65, no children 
under 18 


Husbands 65 
and over 


Live-in adult sons 
and other relatives 


Men living in one- 
parent families with 
children under 18: * 


Other men: 


TOTALS 


“PEs 


APPENDIX 2 


yes 9, CDG 


210,000 


27,762,000 


2,143,000 


821,000 


1,491,000 


143,000 


565,000 


9,524,000 


12% 


2% 


31% 


100% 


AND OLDE 
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Poor Men 


Number Percent 


351,000 


Jo 000 


282,000 


139,000 


62,000 


76,000 


34,000 


68,000 


1,067,000 


26% 


13% 


6% 


7% 


3% 


NES 


100% 


* Many of the men in this group are sons who are living 
with their single-parent mothers. 
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APPENDIX 4 


ADULT MEN IN CANADA’S HOUSEHOLDS 


Family Status 


Unattached: 


Under age 65 
65 and older 


In two-spouse 
families: 


Spouses 65 and over 
Other adults 


In single-parent 
families 


In other families 


TOTALS 


1971 
Share Number 
6% 428,000 
2% 126,000 
1% 523 ,000 
19% 5,741,000 
3% 246,000 
a % 197,000 
100% Veet OUD 


1987 
Share Number 
12% 1k, FEO PEOO 
2% 21073000 
9% 820,000 
69% 6,596,000 
4% 376,000 
4% 333,000 
100% 9 i524", 0.00 
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FOOTNOTE 


Calculated from Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages 
1975-1983 Cat... 71-529), 1984) spp... 13 andysole (fors197977,) ano 
The Labour Force, December 1989> Cat. 71-001, pp.~C=2 and €-—27 
(ter 1989)" 


Source for 1975: National Council of Welfare, Women and Poverty, 
1979, p. 7; for 1981 and 1987, special @cabulations from aie 
Survey of Consumer Finances, Statistics Canada (see footnote 9). 


Data on labour force participation from special tabulations, 
Survey of Consumer Finances (see footnote 9); rest from sources 
cited for Life Patterns diagram on page 16. 


This paragraph and the next from Huber, Joan, "A Theory of Family 
Economy, and Gender, “Journal of Familyeissuesyevoi. 9, No. 1, 
March 1988, pp. 14-19; and Blumberg, Rae Lesser, Stratification: 


Socioeconomic and Sexual Inequality (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Conpany, 1976), pow 2-1) ee o0=50. 


Errington, Jane, "Pioneers mand Suffixzagists,” in Changing 
Patterns: Women in Canada, eds. Sandra Burt, Lorraine Code 

and Lindsay Dorney (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1988), 

pp. 56-61; Bélisle, Diane and Yolande Pinard, "De l’ouvrage des 
femmes québécoises," in Du Travail et De 1l’Amour, eds. Louise 
Vandelac et al. (Montreal: Editions Saint-Martin, 1985), 

pp.) 99—=1 338" . 


Report of the Royal Commission on the Status of Women in Canada, 
1970, pp. 88-89; Women’s Bureau, Labour Canada, Legislation 


Relating to Working Women, 4th Edition, 1979, pp. 30-32. 


Connelly, Patricia, Last Hired, First Fired: Women and the 
Canadian Work Force (Toronto: The Women’s Press, 1978), 
pp. 34-56. 


Calculated from Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages 
1983-1988, Cat? Fil=529;5 19897 pow, -and. Income: Diet rr puciona oy 


Size in Canadas 1988) Caty 1s—20 jeep. 1 ce. 


The 1987 datavYon individuals 2s derived, from Statistics: Canada’ ¢ 
Survey of Consumer Finances, 1988 (Income 1987 - Individuals With 
and Without Income) - Public Use Tape. The 1987 data on economic 
families is from Survey of Consumer Finances, 1988 (Income 1987 - 
Economic Families) - Public Use Tape. Data for earlier years is 
from the SCF Public Use Tapes for those years. 
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Computer runs were performed in part by the Analytical Services 
Division, Policy, Planning and Information Branch, Health and 
Welfare Canada, and in part by the Income and Housing Surveys 
Section, Household Surveys Division, Statistics Canada. The 
1978 low-income base was used in all tabulations. 


Information on depth of poverty and average incomes, including 
the data in Table 2, from special tabulations, Survey of 
Consumer Finances. 


Data in Table 3 from special tabulations, Survey of Consumer 
Finances. 


Diagrams on the life patterns of Canadian women and men (Figure 
C for women and Appendix 3 for men) calculated from Adams, O.B. 
and D.N. Nagnur, Marriage, Divorce and Mortality: A Life Table 
Analysis for Canada and Regions, Statistics Canada, Cat. 84-536, 
1988, p. 40; and Burch, Thomas K. and Ashok K. Madan, Union 


Formation and Dissolution: Results from the 1984 Family History 
Survey, Statistics Canada, Cat. 99-963), Hi9S6y) pp. IWe2lgand 23. 


Dumas, Jean, Current Demographic Analysis: Report on the 


Demographic Situation in Canada 1986, Statistics Canada, 
Cat. 91-209, 1987. Data in Table 4 comes from special 


tabulations, Survey of Consumer Finances. Single-parent 
families in Table 4 include those with children of all ages. 


Data in this paragraph and the next from Connelly, Table 4.1, p. 
85 and Table 6.2, pp. 96-97 (see footnote 7); Ostry, Sylvia, The 
Female Worker in Canada (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1968), Table 
16; Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages 

1981-1988, Cat. 71-529, 1989, p. 15; and Earnings of Men and 
Women #9386857. Catie 1 3=22:76 ppv 125M 34-355 


Calculated from Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages 
1981-1988, Cat. 71-529, 1989, pp. 14 and 214. 


Special tabulations, Survey of Consumer Finances. 
Special tabulations, Survey of Consumer Finances. 


Data in this paragraph and the next calculated from Statistics 


Canada, Historical Labour Force Statistics - Actual Data, 


Seasonal Factors, Seasonally Adjusted Data, Cat. 71-201, 1989, 
ppeece Zeck Sey ta1 2: 
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Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages 1981-1988, 
Cat. 71-529, pp. 223, 350-351; Cohen, Marcy and Margaret White, 


The Im f Computerization and Economic Restructurin n 
Women’s Employment O rtunities: A Research and Polic 
Analysis, prepared for the Technology Impact Program, Labour 
Canadage1989. “pr 7:86 


Special tabulations, Survey of Consumer Finances. 


Information on women and men in service occupations provided by 
the Labour Force Survey Sub-Division, Labour and Household 
Surveys Branch, Statistics Canada. 


Statistics Canada, Earnings of Men and Women 1988, Cat. 13-217, 
DU835". 


Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, December 1986, Cat. 71-001, 
pi: 116; Commission’ of Inquiry-into ParteTime Work,( ParG-Time 
Work in Canada (Ottawa: Supply and Services Canada, 1983), 

Dp. 59,° 76] )Jeand 167% 


Unionization rates obtained from Statistics Canada, Labour 
Unions Section, Corporation and Labour Union Returns Act 
Sub-Division, Industrial Organization and Finance Division. 


Labour Canada, Employment Standards Legislation in Canada, 
990° Edition. 


Dulude, Louise, "The Truth About the Minimum Wage," Branching 
Outy Vol. ovii, sNon 2eenos0gw pps 492587 


Information in this paragraph and the next from Akyeampong, 
Ernest B., “Working for Minimum Wage," Perspectives on Labour 
and Income, Winter 1989, pp. 8-17; Dulude, pp. 50-51. 


Aykroyd, Colin, A Survey of Recent Canadian Minimum Wage 
Research, Ministry of Labour of British Columbia, 1976; West, 
Edwin G. and Michael McKee, Minimum Wages: The New Issues in 
Theory, Evidence, Policy and Politics, Economic Councr) Jof 
Canada and Institute for Research on Public Policy, 1980; 
Riddell, W. Craig in Work and Pay: The Canadian Labour Market, 
Vol. 17 of the studies prepared for the Royal Commission on 
the Economic Union and Development Prospects for Canada, 1985, 
pp. 36-40. 


Unpublished data prepared by the National Council of Welfare. 
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Niemann, Lindsay, "Wage Discrimination and Women Workers: The 
Move Towards Equal Pay for Work of Equal Value in Canada," Study 
No. 5, Series A, Women’s Bureau, Labour Canada, 1984, pp. 

33-34. 


Statistics Canada, Earnings of Men and Women 1988, Cat. 13-217, 
p. 13; Dulude, Louise, "Fringe Benefits and the Female 
Workforce," in Towards Equity: Proceedings of a Colloquium on 
the Economic Status of Women in the Labour Market, November 
1984, Economic Council of Canada, 1985, pp. 71-78, and "Comments 
by Christine A. Fagan," pp. 79-81. 


Ontario, Minister Responsible for Women’s Issues, Green Paper 
One Pavyabquityyaroronee, +1985, pp /S=13¢8Cundérson;SMorley,; 
"Discrimination, Equal Pay, and Equal Opportunities in the 
Labour Market," in Work and Pay: The Canadian Labour Market, 
pp. 228-233 (see footnote 28); Robb, Roberta Edgecombe, "Equal 
Pay for Work of Equal Value: Issues and Policies," Canadian 
PUDTLCS Pola cy FEVOLSeXILTIFRNOVE 4) “pp. 84464485 


Escomel, Gloria, "Etes-vous suffisamment payée pour votre 


travail?" La Gazette des femmes, May-June 1988, pp. 16-17. 


CCH Canadian Limited, Canadian Labour Law Reporter, Vol. 1, 


pp. 811-812, and Labour Canada, Employment Standards Legislation 
gowCanadar=1990cEdition,~pp. 452=58°¢ 


For information on the education of women and men, see Avebury 
Research & Consulting Ltd., Decade of Promise: An Assessment of 


Canadian Women’s Status in Education, Training and Employment, 
1976-1985 (Toronto: Canadian Congress for Learning Opportunities 
for Women, 1986). 


Poole, Phebe-Jane, Women in Banking: The First Year of 
Employment Equity (Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives 
and the National Action Committee on the Status of Women, 1989), 
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Information in this paragraph and the next is from: Devereaux, 
Mary Sue and Douglas J. Higgins, “Part-Time Adult Training," 
Canadian’Social Trends, “Winter 1988; pp.28-30; “andsadditional 
Gata provided by Devereaux. 


Data on the Canadian Jobs Strategy in this paragraph and the 
next provided by Employment and Immigration Canada. 
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Wismer, Susan, Women’s Education and Training In Can 
(Toronto: Canadian Congress for Learning Opportunities for 
Women, 1988), p. 16; Messier, Suzanne, Perspectives d’emploi 


pour les Québécoises dans la décennie 1980 (Quebec: Conseil du 
statut de la femme du Québec, 1983), p. 48. 


The. informationyvin, this;paragraph* andgtheinextetwo from: gthe 
National Anti-Poverty Organization (NAPO), Employment Barriers, 

Dida nd Employment Training (Ottawa, 1989), pp. 3-4, 
11, 14; (NAPO "YoucCall It #A»Molehi live bie) Calais “Mountain: 
Job Training for People on Social Assistance (Ottawa, 1989), 
pp. 8-11, 18-19; McKeen, Wendy, The Canadian Jobs Strategy: 
Current Issues for Women (Ottawa: Canadian Advisory Council on 
the Status of Women, 1987), pp. 16-17; Avebury Research & 
Consulting Ltdv,ape lavgutseecfootnotey3s):. 


Employment and Immigration Canada, Annual R Cor) =) ; 
p..26; Powell, Brian. J.,: "Enhancing the Employability of Social 
Assistance Recipients," presentation to the European Social 
Development Programme International Expert Meeting, April 1986, 
Montebello, Quebec, p. 23. 


The information in this paragraph and the next from: Gueron, 
Judith M., "Reforming Welfare with Work," Public Welfare, Fall 
1987, pp. 13-25; Wiseman, Michael, "How Workfare Really Works," 
The Public Interest, Nos 89) Fall 1987) epp. 36<=47>5Eliwood, 
David T. "Working Off Welfare: Prospects and Policies for 
Self-Sufficiency of Women Heading Families," Institute for 
Research on Poverty, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1986, 

pp. 2O0-Sie 


Gaskell, Jane, "Women and Education: Branching Out," in Towards 
atyieme fr 77 i Colloquium on the Economic S f 

Women in the Labour Market, November 1984, Economic Council of 

Canada, 1985, p. 52; Abella, Judge Rosalie Silberman, Report of 


the Commission on Equality in Employment (Ottawa: Supply and 
Services Canada, 1984), pp. 200-201. 


Batcher, Elaine, Alison Winter and Vicki Wright, The More 
Things Change ... The More They Stay the Same, prepared for the 
Federation of Women Teachers’ Associations of Ontario, 1987; 
Quebec, Propositions d’actions issues des rencontres régionales 
et nationale de femmes, 1985, pp. 16-17. 


Demographic data cited in the first five paragraphs of this 
chapter comes from: on marriage, Le Bourdais, Céline, and Héléne 
Desrosiers, Trajectoires démographigques et professionnelles: 
Une analyse longitudinale des processus et des déterminants, 


prepared for the Demographic Review Project of Health and 
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Welfare Canada, 1988, pp. 81-82; Burch and Madan, p. 10 (see 
footnote 3); and Burch, Thomas K., Family History Survey: 
Preliminary Findings, Statistics Canada, Cat. 99-955, 1985, 

p. 11; on common law unions: Burch and Madan, p. 20, and Burch, 
p. 14; on marriage breakdown: Burch and Madan, pp. 11, 23; on 
fertility: Romaniuc, A., Fertility in Canada: From Baby-Boom to 
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The National Council of Welfare was established by the 
Government Organization Act, 1969 as a citizens’ advisory body to 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare. Its mandate is to 
advise the Minister on matters pertaining to welfare. 


The Council consists of 21 members, drawn from across 
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voluntary service associations, private welfare agencies, and 
social work education. 
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poverty statistics, the retirement income system, the aged, tax 
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